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Film  Series  Called  Racist 


By  Joe  Rodriguez 

Views  Editor 

A  decision  by  the  department  of  History 
and  Political  Science  to  present  a  film  series 
to  the  public  this  semester,  including  the  films 
Birth  of  a  Nation  and  Triumph  of  the  Will,  has 
met  with  opposition  at  Purdue  University 
Calumet. 

The  International  Committee  Against  Rac¬ 
ism  ( InCAR)  states  that  both  films  are  racist 
and  should  not  be  shown  at  PUC,  according 
to  a  petition  drafted  by  the  organization. 

The  petition  states,  “Birth  of  a  Nation  was 
made  to  glorify  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  and  con¬ 
tains  scenes  that  show  the  Ku  Klux  Klan 
as  heroes  fighting  against  the  black  people 
of  the  south.  The  film  portrays  black  people 
in  the  most  degrading  ways  imaginable,  as 
savage,  subhuman  animals.” 


Dr.  Lance  Trusty,  who  teaches  Afro-Ameri¬ 
can  history  and  sponsors  these  films,  agrees 
with  that  description  of  Birth  of  a  Nation. 
But  he  feels  this  is  the  reason  it  should  be 
shown. 

“Apparently  InCAR  has  a  low  opinion  of 
free  speech,”  said  Trusty.  “These  two  films 
contain  valuable  historic  information  about 
racism  in  the  past.  Why  doesn’t  InCAR  say 
anything  about  the  film  Gone  With  The  Wind 
which  degrades  black  people?” 

“I  start  each  film  with  a  commentary  ex¬ 
plaining  the  film,”  he  said.  “I’m  not  planning 
to  show  this  film  to  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  or 
inflame  the  good-ol’-boy  sentiments  against 
blacks.”  In  addition  to  Trusty’s  approval. 
Professor  Sander  and  Keleher  voted  in  favor 
of  the  film  series.  Professors  Defelice  and 


This  year's  Phone-a-thon  brought  in  $3  7,000  in  pledges  for  PUC.  With  two  $8,000 
nights,  it  was  a  great  success.  Photo  by  Scott  Fenstermaker. 


SAGA  Employees  Concerned 

Jobs  Threatened? 


By  Jim  Sharp  Jr. 
and 

Joe  Rodriguez 

Last  year  Marriot  Food  Service  bought 
out  SAGA  and  Marriot  has  decided  not  to 
renew  their  contract  for  next  year.  According 
to  three  sources,  Marriot  will  not  be  servic¬ 
ing  Purdue  Calumet  as  of  June  and  the  pre¬ 
sent  employees  will  be  out  of  work. 

An  employee  in  the  cafeteria  for  more  than 
17  years  who  wishes  to  remain  anonymous, 
was  surprised  when  she  received  a  letter 
informing  her  of  the  news.  “I  don’t  know  what 
I'm  going  to  do  or  where  else  I  will  work. 

I  will  have  to  worry  about  that  when  the  time 
comes.” 

Another  Marriot  employee,  Vera  Narug, 
said  that  as  of  June,  Marriot  food  services 
will  not  be  renewing  their  contract  with  Pur¬ 
due  and  all  employees  ot  the  cafeteria  may 
be  out  of  work.  “We  mav  have  a  chance  to 
be  hired  by  the  new  food  service  that  takes 
over,  but  we  don’t  know  who  the  company  is.” 

Vera  added,  “1  enjoy  working  for  the  uni¬ 
versity.  1  enjoy  working  with  the  students  and 
conversing  with  them  on  a  daily  basis.  1 
don’t  know  if  I  would  enjoy  working  anywhere 
else  as  much.” 


The  workers  have  been  told  that  they  will 
be  given  a  chance  to  be  hired  by  whatever 
food  service  that  services  Purdue  Calumet, 
but  it  is  unknown  whether  or  not  the  new 
food  service  will  hire  any  of  them. 

The  Food  Service  Commission  of  PUC  is 
presently  reviewing  proposals  submitted  by 
various  food  services.  Ed  Andrews,  Business 
Manager  at  Purdue  University  Calumet,  re¬ 
fused  to  comment  on  the  issue  of  whether 
Marriot  food  service  renewed  its  contract  with 
PUC.  “I’d  rather  not  comment  until  all  deci¬ 
sions  regarding  this  issue  have  been  made,” 
Andrews  said.  Andrews  said  also  that  the 
Food  Service  Commission  hoped  to  complete 
its  evaluation  of  the  proposals  by  April. 

Bert  Baker,  Food  Service  Director  for 
Marriot,  said  he  had  no  comment  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  whether  Marriot  was  going  to  bid  for 
a  new  contract.  He  said  that  any  change  of 
service  usually  carries  over  for  present  em¬ 
ployees  if  they  wish  to  stay  with  the  new 
contractor. 

According  to  Baker,  if  an  employee  ex¬ 
presses  an  interest  in  staying  with  Marriot, 
the  company  will  try  to  move  that  employee 
into  another  account.  Baker  denied  that  there 
were  any  lay-offs  or  dismissals  going  on  right 
now. 


Grote  were  opposed. 

On  Feb.  19,  the  Black  Student  Union  (BSUf 
viewed  clips  from  the  two  films  and  briefly 
discussed  them.  It  was  decided  by  the  BSU 
that  the  discussion  of  the  films  be  continued 
on  the  following  Monday’s  meeting.  AT  that 
meeting,  however,  discussion  on  the  films  had 
been  removed  from  the  agenda. 

BSU  Vice  President  Leslie  Carter  said, 
“The  officers  of  the  BSU  had  discussed  the 
issue  with  their  advisor  who  told  the  BSU 
to  put  discussion  of  these  films  ‘on  hold’.” 
It  had  been  decided  that  Public  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee  officer  William  Jones  would  attend 
an  InCAR  meeting  later  that  day  and  hear 
the  group’s  position. 

Jones  said  that  the  BSU  would  take  no 
position  until  it  receives  more  information. 
Jones  made  no  further  comment  on  possible 
sources  of  that  information. 

Fred  Williams,  advisor  to  the  BSU,  said, 
“The  BSU  doesn’t  need  any  controversy 
right  now  because  it’s  going  through  some  in¬ 
ternal  problems.”  He  went  on  to  say  that 
the  BSU  was  not  aware  of  controversy  (the 
films)  until  InCAR  brought  it  up. 

“If  InCAR  wants  to  protest  these  films, 
then  let  them,”  said  Williams.  “They  (InCAR) 
need  the  support  of  minority  organizations 
on  campus.  BSU  members  can  sign  petitions 
as  individuals  or  write  letters,  but  they 
shouldn’t  protest  as  an  organization.  I  suggest 


they  write  letters  to  the  Chancellor,  History 
and  Political  Science  department,  or  to  the 
Dean  of  Students  if  they  wish  to  protest 
individually,”  he  said. 

“The  main  purpose  of  the  BSU  is  to  get 
the  administration  approval  as  an  organiza¬ 
tion,”  said  Williams.  According  to  Williams, 
not  many  members  of  the  BSU  have  seen 
the  two  films  and  they  should.  “The  goals 
and  objectives  (of  InCAR  and  BSU)  are 
different.  The  BSU  doesn’t  need  to  alienate 
(it)self,”  he  said. 

“Nevertheless,  these  films  are  going  to  set 
PUC  back.  The  films  will  defeat  strides 
that  have  been  made  as  far  as  recruiting 
minorities,”  said  Williams. 

According  to  Sylvia  Lopez,  president  of  Los 
Latinos,  the  group’s  officers  issued  a  docu¬ 
ment  stating  its  position.  The  document 
says:  “Los  Latinos  do  not  oppose  the  show¬ 
ing  of  the  two  films,  Birth  of  a  Nation  and 
Triumph  of  the  Will.  ...We  feel  that  with  the 
recognized  authority,  from  the  History  and 
Political  Science  department,  explaining  the 
background  of  each  film  and  putting  it  in  its 
proper  context,  the  showing  of  the  two  films 
could  be  beneficial  in  educating  the  public. 
Of  course,  this  does  not  mean  that  Los  Latinos 
subscribes  to  the  ideals  or  meanings  of  the 
films  in  question.  On  the  contrary,  we  con¬ 
demn  such  ideals.” 


Trepper  named  editor 
of  national  journal 


By  Terri  J.  Ogden 

Editor-in-Chief 

Dr.  Terry  Trepper,  Purdue  University 
Calumet  professor  of  Behavioral  Sciences  and 
director  ot  the  Family  Studies  Center,  was 
recently  named  the  new  editor  of  the  Journal 
of  Psychotherapy  and  the  F amily . 

“I’m  proud  of  this  editorship.  It  recognizes 
my  accomplishments  as  a  professional,” 
Trepper  said. 

When  the  previous  editor  stepped  down, 
he  recommended  Trepper  to  the  publisher. 
Brunner  and  Mazel.  Trepper  had  edited  a 
previous  special  edition  dealing  with  incest 
treatment.  This  led  to  his  first  book.  Treating 
Incest. 

'Trepper  said,  “I  guess  they  needed  someone 
with  a  lot  of  energy  who  was  willing  to  work 
cheap  -  and  that’s  me.” 

“I  believe  it  is  the  first  time  a  depart¬ 
ment  on  the  PUC  campus  will  serve  as  the 
editorial  office  of  a  national  journal,”  he 
added. 

According  to  Trepper,  the  journal  is  for 
professional  family  therapists  across  all 


disciplines.  It  includes  case  studies  and 
descriptions  of  innovative  programs. 

The  name  of  the  journal  will  soon  be  chang¬ 
ing  to  the  Journal  of  Family  Psychotherapy. 

The  journal  will  also  contain  a  parody  sec¬ 
tion.  Trepper  said,  “This  is  really  unique 
for  a  professional  journal.  Professionals  rarely 
laugh  at  themselves;  this  section  will  give 
them  that  opportunity.” 

Trepper  will  also  edit  a  textbook  series  on 
marriage  by  the  same  publishers  of  the  jour¬ 
nal.  The  Haworth  series  on  marriage  and 
the  family  will  provide  textbooks  on  the  un¬ 
dergraduate  and  graduate  level  for  marriage 
and  family  related  courses.  His  duties  as  the 
series  editor  include  encouraging  p)eople  in 
the  field  to  write  books  for  the  series  and 
njake  the  final  decisions  regarding  which 
books  are  used  for  the  series. 

In  addition,  Trepper  will  have  a  second  book 
on  the  treatment  of  incest  published  next 
year.  Mary  Jo  Barrett,  who  is  on  staff  at 
the  Family  Studies  Center,  worked  with  him 
on  the  new  book. 


Grad  student  conducts  survey 


By  April  Heltsley 
News  Editor 

Graduate  student  Grace  Cole  is  conducting 
a  survey  in  the  northwest  Indiana  region 
about  women  in  industry  and  business  dur¬ 
ing  the  years  1940-1945  called  “Rosie  the 
Riveter.” 

The  survey  results  will  be  used  in  determin¬ 
ing  whether  the  stereotyi>e  of  women  in 
industry  at  that  time  holds  true  for  this  area. 

The  term  “Rosie  the  Riveter”  typically 
refers  to  women  who  became  temporarily 
employed  during  the  war  years  in  non-tradi- 
tional  jobs  as  a  part  of  the  war  effort. 

Said  Cole,  “It  seems  these  women  were 
hired  temporarily  and  the  employers  were 
fully  aware  of  that,  and  then  they  were  sum¬ 
marily  dismissed  at  the  end  of  the  war.  Some¬ 
times  you  get  the  impression  that  they  were 
ready  to  be  dismissed,  they  were  ready  to 
go  home  and  be  mommies  and  be  married. 
What  I’m  looking  for.  since  we  are  a  highly 
industrialized  area,  is  if  that  is  true  here  (in 
the  Calumet  region).” 


“I’m  trying  to  figure  out  what  their  moti¬ 
vation  was  in  getting  the  job,  for  instance, 
was  it  because  they  wanted  to  help  out  in 
the  war  effort,  was  it  because  they  had  a 
father  or  brother  in  the  war,  or  was  it  simply 
a  way  to  advance  their  economic  situation,” 
said  Cole. 

The  survey  is  currently  being  distributed 
to  interested  parties  by  the  History  depart¬ 
ment,  at  area  libraries  and  at  Purdue’s 
Gerontology  Center.  Results  will  not  be  avail¬ 
able  until  late  in  the  semester. 

“I’m  trying  to  delay  the  main  focus  of  the 
paper  until  I  can  get  as  many  responses  as 
possible  so  that  I  have  a  good  sampling,” 
said  Cole. 

The  survey  will  fulfill  requirements  for  a 
graduate  class  on  the  Calumet  region  with  Dr. 
Lance  Trusty. 

Cole,  who  is  working  to  complete  a  Mas¬ 
ter’s  degree  in  History,  currently  teaches 
at  Ss.  Peter  and  Paul  School  in  Merrillville. 
She  teaches  junior  high  level  social  studies 
and  science.  -. 


NEWS 


The  Chronicle  wants  you! 
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David  Neumaier 

Jim  Sharp,  Jr. 

Public  Relations  Directors 

No,  the  Chronicle  is  not  going  to  the  dogs, 
even  if  we  do  have  an  “Uncle  Robbie”  in¬ 
stead  of  an  “Uncle  Sam.”  Our  famous  mascot, 
Robbie  (at  least  that’s  what  Mike  Rigg  tells 
us),  is  here  to  remind  you  that  there  are 
only  a  few  days  left  to  apply  for  a  staff 
position  with  the  Chronicle  for  next  semester. 


Tlie  Department  of  Mathematical  Sciences 
requires  a  placement  test  to  be  taken  by 
all  students  enrolling  in  their  first  mathe¬ 
matics  course  as  a  university  or  college 
student.  The  purpose  of  this  test  is  ad¬ 
visory.  Results  from  this  test  give  infor¬ 
mation  about  current  student  performance 
on  high  school  level  mathematics  topics. 
Students,  with  their  advisors,  can  use  this 
information  to  help  determine  piacement  in 
a  mathematics  course.  IrKorrect  placement 
is  costly  to  students.  If  students  are  in 
over  their  heads,  then  several  semesters 
are  lost  (failure  in  a  course  followed  by 
starting  at  a  “lower”  level  course  in  a 
later  semester).  If  students  are  placed  in 
courses  at  a  level  which  is  too  low,  then 
they  are  paying  high  prices  in  money  and 
time  for  sitting  through  a  course  on  ma¬ 
terial  they  have  mastered  and  retained. 
It  makes  sense  to  enroll  in  mathematics 
courses  that  fit  one’s  current  level  of 


Response  so  far  has  been  fantastic!  But 
we  won’t  be  happy  until  we  do  even  better. 
There  are  some  very  talented  men  and  wo¬ 
men  on  this  campus,  and  we  would  like  to 
see  them  on  our  staff. 

Toward  this  end,  we  have  decided  to  ex¬ 
tend  the  application  deadline  to  March  11. 
Furthermore,  we  will  be  staffing  a  table  in 
the  Student/Faculty/Library  building  from 
12-2  p.m.  starting  March  7.  Stop  by  anytime 
during  the  week  and  we  will  do  our  best  to 
answer  any  of  your  questions. 

Don’t  forget  that  applications  are  also  avail¬ 
able  at  the  Chronicle  office  (Porter  E-217), 
the  Dean  of  Students  office  (SFLC),  at  the 
information  desk  and  in  the  English  and  Philo¬ 
sophy  department  office  and  the  Communi¬ 
cations  and  Creative  Arts  department 
office. 

Bring  the  completed  applications  to  the 
Chronicle  office  (Porter  E-217),  by  5  p.m. 
Friday,  March  11.  Place  all  completed  appli¬ 
cations  in  a  envelope  addressed  to  Terri  Og¬ 
den,  Editor-in-Chief. 

Uncle  Robbie  wants  you  for  the  Chronicle! 


achievement. 

To  ensure  that  your  placement  in  Sum¬ 
mer  1988  and  Fall  1988  courses  is  cor¬ 
rect,  please  take  the  placement  exam  be¬ 
fore  you  see  your  advisor  to  choose  cours¬ 
es. 

Placement  tests  are  scheduled  for:  Mon¬ 
day,  April  4,  1988,  Room  A-258,  12:00  noon; 
Tuesday,  April  5,  1988,  Room  G-158,  6:30 
p.m.;  Monday,  April  11, 1988,  Room  A-258, 
12:00  noon;  Tuesday,  April  12, 1988,  Room 
G-158,  6:30  p.m.;  Monday,  June  6,  1988, 
Room  G-103  (twice),  1  p.m.  and  7  p.m.; 
Monday,  July  11,  1988,  Rwm  G-103  (twice), 
1  p.m.  and  7  p.m.;  Monday,  August  15, 
1988,  Room  G-103  (twice),  1  p.m.  and  7  p.m. 

Plan  to  attend  one  of  these  sessions. 
Be  on  time.  There  is  NO  ADVANCE  Reg¬ 
istration.  There  is  NO  FEE  for  the  test. 
Please  BRING  A  #2  PENCIL  to  mark  the 
machine-scored  answer  sheet. 


UNCLE 


'Wants 

Bookstore 
Buy  Back 
‘Advantage’ 

Lori  Fitzwater 
Contributor 

New  students  at  Purdue  University  Calu¬ 
met  may  not  realize  that  the  bookstore  buys 
as  well  as  sells  books.  The  bookstore  usually 
holds  a  “Book  Buyback”  during  the  last 
three  days  of  finals  week,  but  students  may 
sell  books  back  to  the  store  throughout  the 
year. 

During  the  buyback  period,  students  will 
pocket  50  percent  of  a  book’s  cost  if  the  book¬ 
store  needs  it  for  the  coming  term.  When  an 
overstock  exists  or  when  students  are  selling 
back  current  editions  of  books  at  any  time 
other  than  buyback,  students  will  receive  the 
book’s  wholesale  value. 

The  50  percent  rate  also  applies  to  books 
which  were  used  at  the  time  of  purchase. 
Workbooks  are  rarely  bought  back  unless 
absolutely  clean. 

According  to  Bookstore  Manager  Paul  Mc- 
Kita,  the  $1,000,000  Advantage  game  repre¬ 
sents  an  additional  incentive  to  return  books. 
As  long  as  the  game  piece  is  affixed  to  a 
book  at  buyback,  the  student  has  a  chance 
to  win  a  prize. 

A  bookstore  employee  removes  the  game 
piece,  which  expires  at  the  end  of  the  term, 
and  runs  it  through  a  special  reader  that  re¬ 
veals  a  symbol.  The  symbol  is  then  checked 
against  a  prize  code  list  which  includes  por¬ 
table  radios,  calculators,  record  albums, 
pens,  and  pencils. 

If  the  symbol  matches  one  of  these  prizes, 
the  student  collects  it  on  the  spot.  If  the 
prize  revealed  is  a  car  or  other  large  item, 
the  student  must  fill  out  a  form  and  submit 
it  to  a  clearing  house. 

Game  pieces  do  not  appear  on  all  books. 
The  Bookstore  employees  first  place  game 
pieces  on  books  they  want  to  buy  back  and 
then  use  any  remaining  game  pieces  on  other 
books. 

This  game  is  run  selectively  at  college 
bookstores  only. 


The  next  featured  artist  in  the 
Purdue  University  Caiumet  Art¬ 
ist/Lecture  Series  wiii  be  Mike 
Anderson  (pictured  left).  One  of 
the  most  versatite  foik  entertain¬ 
ers  in  the  midwest.  Anderson 
Witt  present  an  evening  of  foik 
music  and  storyteiling.  He  plays 
a  variety  of  instruments,  but  he 
i  is  perhaps  best  known  for  his 

outstanding  mountain  dutcimer 
playing.  The  performance  wiii 
"  be  Mar.  18  at  8  o'ctock.  Free 

to  the  public.  Photo  courtesy 
of  PUC  Media  Services  and 
Public  Information. 
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is... 

NOON  WEDNESDAY 

MARCH  9 

for  March  18  issue 


PU  Calendar 

MARCH  3-5:  The  PUC  Theater  Company 
presents  “Little  Shop  of  Horrors”  at  8  p.m, 
in  Alumni  Hall  on  the  third  floor  of  the 
Student-Faculty  Library  Building,  and  at 
3  p.m.  on  March  6.  Tickets  are  available 
at  the  Bursar’s  office,  or  telephone  989-2413 
for  reservations. 

MARCH  5:  Education  for  the  21st  Century 
Conference.  Includes  presentations  that 
are  of  interest  to  area  teachers  and 
administrators  in  the  secondary  and  ele¬ 
mentary  levels.  Featured  speaker  is  Mary 
Kay  Kickles,  vice  president  of  production 
and  editorial.  Encyclopedia  Britannica 
Educational  Corp. 

MARCH  9:  National  Issues  Forum  “The 
Superpowers,”  Lawshe  Hall,  0-142  from 
3:30  to5:00p.m. 

MARCH  14-18:  Alumni  Career  week  at 
Purdue  University  Calumet. 

MARCH  17:  Career  Fair,  3:30-6:00  p.m. 
Alumni  and  faculty  will  be  on  hand  to 
answer  students’  questions  about  careers 
and  the  job  market.  For  information, 
call  Career  Development  and  Placement 
at  219-989-2419,  or  Alumni  Relations  at 
989-2397. 


Skylark 

Entry  deadline  for  Skylark  submissions 
is  May  15,  1988.  Cat^ories  include:  poetry, 
prose  (short  story  &  drama),  graphics, 
children’s  section,  and  this  year’s  special 
category  “Back  Home  in  Indiana.”  For 
more  information  contact  one  of  the  new 
editors  Sally  Nalbor,  Sheila  Binkley,  or 
Amy  Garza  or  adviser.  Prof.  Charlie 
Tinkham.  Publication  is  scheduled  for 
September  1988. 

Region  Room  Lunches 

RHI  337  invites  you  to  have  lunch  in 
the  region  room  every  Wednesday.  Limited 
seating  is  available  so  please  make  reser¬ 
vations.  Walk-ins  will  be  taken  if  seating 
is  available.  For  reservations  please  call 
989-2719  between  1  p.m.  and  4  p.m.  Tues¬ 
day  or  8:30a.m.  and  10:30  a.m.  Wednesday. 
Seating  is  available  for  11  a.m.,  11:30  a.m., 
12p.rn.,  12:30  p.m.  or  1  p.m. 

MADD 

“Spring  Break”  is  nearing  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  Florida  Mothers  Against  Drunk 
Driving  (MADD)  are  concerned  about  stu¬ 
dent  safety  during  this  time.  We  want  stu¬ 
dents  to  enjoy  all  our  state  has  to  offer 
and  return  home  with  memories  of  a  plea¬ 
sant  vacation.  In  years  past,  there  have 
been  out  of  state  students  which  have  not 
had  the  opportunity  to  savor  these  mem¬ 
ories.  Each  year  there  are  those  who  have 
lost  their  lives  due  to  driving  impaired 
by  drugs  or  alcohol.  Please  come  to  Flo¬ 
rida,  enjoy  our  beaches  and  all  our  state 
has  to  offer,  but  do  not  drink  and  drive. 
Make  your  spring  break  safe. 

Alpha  Chi 

New  officers  for  the  1988-89  school  year 
were  elected  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
Indiana  Theta  Chapter  of  the  Alpha  Chi 
Honor  Society.  The  new  officers  are:  Lee 
Purcell,  president;  Judy  Hartz,  vice-presi¬ 
dent;  Linda  Reynolds,  secretary;  Michelle 
Melton,  treasurer. 
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Organization  aids  rape  victims 


™'  M 


PAT.  PEND. 


Cindy  Hall 
Staff  Reporter 

Calumet  Women  United  Against  Rape 
(CWUAR)  is  a  non-profit  voluntary  organi¬ 
zation  founded  in  response  to  the  growing 
rape  statistics  throughout  the  United  States 
and  locally.  Because  of  the  nature  of  the  as¬ 
sault,  far  too  many  women  put  themselves 
through  unnecessary  mental  anguish  not 
knowing  how  to  handle  their  situation.  They 
are  usually  afraid  to  tell  someone  about  what 
happened  or  just  don’t  know  who  they  can  talk 
to. 

If  a  rape  victim  needs  assistance  she 
can  contact  an  advocate  through  her  local 
“HOTLINE.” 

HAMMOND  HOTLINE 


(NW  County) . 937-0450 

CRISIS  CENTER 

(NE  County)  . 980-4207 

CONTACT  CARES 

(South  County) . 769-3141 


C.W.U.A.R. 

(Southlake  Coordinator-Pat) . 696-0519 

Trained  advocates  for  CWUAR  listen  and 
give  support  assistance  to  rape  victims  and 
victims  of  sexual  attacks.  They  also  provide 
the  community  with  information  concerning 
rape.  If  they  are  not  able  to  offer  immediate 
help  to  the  victim  or  her  family,  they  will 
refer  the  person  to  the  proper  helping  agency, 
quickly  and  confidentially. 

Advocates  also  give  support  and  assistance 
for  rape  victims  at  police  stations,  hospitals 
and  courts. 

The  organization  also  seeks  to  increase 
the  reporting  of  rape  incidents,  along  with 
eventual  prosecution  and  convictions  of  guilty 
persons.  If  a  woman  were  to  prosecute 
she  might  like  to  know  Indiana  has  a  Rape 
Shield  Law.  Signed  in  1975,  this  law  prohibits 
the  admission  of  information  about  the  past 
sexual  conduct  of  the  victim  with  anyone  other 
than  the  alleged  rapist. 


Advocates  also  provide  rape  awareness, 
prevention  programs  and  workshops,  and  ad¬ 
vocacy  training  for  interested  groups  and 
organizations.  For  further  information  re¬ 
garding  rajie  awareness  and  prevention  pro¬ 
grams  call  Pat  at  696-0519.  basic  and 
advanced  self  defense  classes  are  offered. 


Most  funding  for  CWUAR  is  provided  through 
donations.  Additional  funding  is  created  by 
the  sales  of  “THE  WATCH  CAT.”  A  fash¬ 
ionable,  functional  key  chain  that  is  not  con¬ 
sidered  a  lethal  weapon.  “THE  WATCH  CAT” 
can  be  purchased  for  $5.37  (includes  postage) 
by  calling  Diana  at  763-3741. 


Rape  statistics,  date  rape 


be  aware 


Cindy  Hall 
Staff  Reporter 

Did  you  know  rape  is  the  fastest  growing  violent  crime  in  the  country  today?  The 
FBI  estimates  that  only  one  out  of  every  ten  rape  cases  is  actually  reported  because 
of  the  nature  of  the  crime.  They  also  estimate  63,(X)0  rape  cases  are  reported 
annually. 

All  women  can  be  potential  rape  victims  just  because  they  are  women. 

Rape  is  a  crime  of  violence  (felony),  not  just  a  sexual  act.  Rape  and  sexual  assault 
is  a  reality  in  our  society  and  can  happen  to  all  women  regardless  of  their  age,  race 
or  economic  status.  According  to  statistics  prepared  by  Washington  D.C.  Rape  Crisis 
Center : 

60%  of  rapes  are  planned 

50%  of  rapes  are  committed  in  the  home 


50%  of  rapes  are  committed  by  an  assailant  known  by  the  victim 

Regardless,  where  you’re  at,  or  whether  you  know  the  man  or  not,  a  woman  has 
the  right  to  say  “NO”  to  sexual  intercourse.  Forced  sex  is  a  forcible  rape. 

Far  too  often  in  today’s  society  “date  rape”  occurs.  Date  rape  is  actually  the 
same  as  assaulted  rape.  How  often  does  this  scene  happen?  A  woman  goes  out  to 
dinner  with  a  man  and  afterwards  he  expects  sexual  favors  in  return.  She  refuses,  her 
date  gets  mad  and  a  pleasant  evening  ends  up  as  a  forcible  rape.  He  might  as  well 
have  attacked  her  on  the  street.  Forcible  rape  even  in  the  conclusion  of  what  started 
as  a  fun  date  gives  a  woman  grounds  for  pressing  charges. 

So  don’t  be  afraid,  BE  AWARE.  Always  have  your  keys  in  hand  before  leaving 
any  building  on  your  way  to  your  car.  Be  aware  of  your  surroundings.  Think 
about  what  you  have  on  your  person  to  hurt  a  potential  attacker  long  enough  for 
you  to  yell  for  help  or  get  away,  because  rape  could  happen  to  you. 


Fred  Williams  resigns 


by  April  Heltsley 

News  Editor 

Fred  Williams,  assistant  director  of  Up¬ 
ward  Bound,  has  been  named  assistant  di¬ 
rector  of  Minority  Affairs  at  Ball  State  Uni¬ 
versity.  Williams  will  be  leaving  Purdue 
University  Calumet  on  March  4. 

“I  don’t  want  to  leave  PUC,”  said  Williams 
when  asked  about  his  resignation,  “but  this 
is  a  career  move.” 

Williams  will  be  accepting  a  permanent 
university  position  at  Ball  State,  as  opposed 
to  the  federally  funded  posiition  he  is  leaving 
at  PUC.  He  will  also  have  the  opportunity 
to  work  toward  his  doctoral  degree  in  educa¬ 
tion. 

“This  position  will  give  me  more  job 
security,”  said  Williams.  “My  salary  here 
depends  on  whether  the  proposal  we  submit 
every  3  years  to  the  federal  government  is 
accepted  or  not.”  Williams  cited  the  funding 
cuts  that  killed  the  Special  Servic'’  program 
as  an  example. 

“I’m  getting  older,”  said  Williams.  “I 
need  a  position  with  more  security.” 

His  duties  at  Ball  State  will  include  work¬ 
ing  with  the  minority  student  population,  and 
helping  to  recruit  minorities  to  the  campus. 
“I  will  do  things  such  as  provide  support 


services  to  minorities  on  campus,”  said  Wil¬ 
liams. 

In  addition,  Williams  feels  this  sort  of 
position  should  be  created  at  PUC. 

“They  know  that  there  has  been  a  decline 
in  minority  enrollment,”  he  stated.  “Some¬ 
one  should  be  hired  to  work  with  admissions 
in  bringing  minorities  to  PUC.” 

“The  school  should  be  more  aware  of  the 
surrounding  communities,”  he  stated. 
Demographics  show  a  large  minority  popula¬ 
tion  in  surrounding  communities.  PUC  should 
be  bringing  them  to  the  university,  he  feels. 

“Don’t  misunderstand  me,”  he  added. 
“I’m  not  encouraging  numbers.  If  the  stu¬ 
dents  aren’t  able  or  willing  to  do  the  work, 
then  they  shouldn’t  be  here.” 

Williams  believes  some  program  should  be 
instituted  to  bring  more  minorities  to 
campus,  and  then  retain  them  with  support 
services. 

In  addition  to  his  work  with  Upward 
Bound,  Mr.  Williams  has  worked  with  the 
GNS  programs,  and  has  served  as  advisor 
to  the  newly  reorganized  Black  Student 
Union. 

No  successor  to  his  position  has  yet  been 
named.  A  search  will  be  conducted  for  a  new 
assistant  director  to  the  program. 


Professor  Shirley  Staton 


Purdue  University  Calumet  Professor  of 
English  Shirley  F.  Staton  of  Hammond  died 
Thursday  afternoon  (2/25)  at  her  home  after 
a  brief  illness. 

She  was  58. 

Professor  Staton  served  on  the  Purdue 
Calumet  faculty  since  1970.  Her  specialty 
teaching  fields  included  Renaissance  literature, 
women  in  literature,  and  criticism. 

Her  teaching  background  also  included  one 
year  as  instructor  in  English  at  Purdue’s 
West  Lafayette  campus  and  several  summer 
sessions  during  the  1960s  at  Indiana  Uni¬ 
versity’s  Kokomo  regional  campus. 

In  the  late  1940s,  she  worked  as  a  reporter 
for  three  summers  for  the  Long  Island  Daily 
Press  in  New  York. 

A  graduate  of  Douglass  (N.J.)  College  with 
a  B.A.  degree  in  English,  she  also  earned 
a  master’s  degree  in  American  Literature 


from  the  University  of  Iowa  and  a  Ph.D. 
degree  in  Renaissance  English  literature 
from  Purdue. 

She  was  born  in  Arlington,  Mass,  and  at¬ 
tended  high  school  in  Lynbrook,  N.Y. 

She  edited  the  1987  published  textbook. 
Literary  Theories  In  Praxis,  which  analyzes  how 
critical  theories  are  transformed  into  literary 
criticism  and  methodology. 

She  also  served  as  chairperson  in  the  mid- 
1970s  of  a  study  committee  which  recommend¬ 
ed  establishment  of  a  Women’s  Studies  Pro¬ 
gram,  currently  offered  at  Purdue  Calumet. 

A  memorial  service  took  place  Feb.  28  at 
Sauk  Trail  Unitarian  Universalist  Fellow¬ 
ship,  717  N.  Court,  Crown  Point.  Memorial 
contributions  may  be  sent  in  her  name  to 
the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union  or  Edu¬ 
cators  for  Social  Responsibility. 


MIDWEST  CONCEITTS  PRESENTS 


IDILIJES  CCNCIEICTS 
AT  MR.  D’S  VILLA 

10468  Indianapolis  Blvd.,  Chicago,  IL  60617*374-6089 

FEATURING: 

u  BUDDY  GUY,  March  4 

Z~'  BIG  TWIST  & 

MELLOW  FELLOWS,  March  10 


w'  KOKO  TAYLOR,  April  2 


u 


Ticket  Prices:  Day  of  Shovy  —  $1 1 .00 
Advance  —  $8.00 

Tickets  Available  At  These  Locations: 

HEGEWISCH 
DISCOUNT  RECORDS 

522  Torrence  Ave.,  Calumet  City,  IL 
891-3020 

22015  Governors  Hwy.,  Richton  Park,  IL 
747-6066 

4000  E.  Lincoln  Hwy.,  Merrillville,  IN 
(219)  947-1511 

MUSIC  LAB,  INC. 

17805  Burnham  Ave.,  Lansing,  IL 
895-2218 

MR.  D’S  VILLA 

10468  Indianapolis  Blvd.,  Chicago,  IL 
374-6089 


Doors  Open  at  8  p.m.;  Shows  Start  at  9:30  p.m. 

Must  be  21  years  of  age 

Refreshments  —  Low  Priced 

Free  Parking 
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Connections 


Awards  Banquet  Meeting 

A  meeting  will  take  place  on  March  7, 
1988  in  C-317  at  noon  concerning  plans  for 
the  fifteenth  annual  student  Awards  Ban¬ 
quet.  Students  who  wish  to  help  in  or¬ 
ganizing  the  event  should  attend. 

PUMA 

PUMA  (Purdue  University  Marketing 
Association)  would  like  to  thank  Roseanna 
Stall,  president  of  MetraMarketing  Groups 
for  her  presentation  on  Feb.  29. 

The  second  annual  Daytona  trip  is  about 
to  wind  up.  David  Katona  will  be  in  the 
Student  Activities  office  on  March  11  at  10 
a.m.  to  2  p.m.  to  collect  the  remainder  of 
the  deposit  and  the  $25  damage  deposit.  If 
you’re  interested  there  are  still  openings. 

IMPORTANT:  THE  MEETING  BEING 
HELD  ON  MARCH  14  IS  FOR  1988-89  OF¬ 
FICER  ELECTIONS.  To  get  the  people  you 
want  in  office,  you  need  to  be  there  to  vote. 
This  will  take  place  in  0-131  at  noon. 

Free  pizza  to  voting  members. 

American  Chemical  Society 

On  Wednesday,  March  23,  the  Purdue 
University  Calumet  Chapter  of  the  Student 
Affiliates  of  the  American  Chemical  So¬ 
ciety  will  present  a  guest  speaker  at  7  p.m. 
in  room  0-17  of  the  Gyte  Building. 

Dr.  Maria  Longas,  who  is  a  faculty 
member  in  the  Chemistry  and  Physics  de¬ 
partment  at  Purdue  Cal,  will  addres  the 
group  on  the  topic  “A  Biochemical  View 
of  the  Aging  of  Skin:  Scientific  Under¬ 
standing  and  Prevention.”  Her  lecture 
will  be  illustrated  with  slides,  and  is  open 
to  the  public  without  charge. 

PUC  Metaphysical  Society 

The  newly-formed  Purdue  University 
Metaphysical  Society  (formerly  the  Phi¬ 
losophy  Club),  will  hold  meetings  this  se- 
I  master  on  the  following  dates:  March  14, 
April  11,  and  April  25  in  room  0-231  (Law- 
she). 

Phi  Kappa  Theta 

On  Friday,  February  26,  Phi  Kappa 
Theta  Fraternity  held  its  first  “Family 
Night”  at  its  fraternity  house,  located  at 
6902  Marshall  Avenue  in  Hammond.  Ap¬ 
proximately  90  people,  35  members  and 
their  parents,  attended  the  banquet,  in¬ 
cluding  buffet  dinner,  music  and  dancing. 

Jim  lies,  social  chairman,  said  of  the 
event,  “I  feel  it  was  a  big  success,  and  I 
hope  we  can  carry  on  this  tradition.  We 
are  hoping  to  bring  parents  and  students 
together  and  help  get  rid  of  the  bad  names 
fraternities  have  often  had  in  the  past. 
When  parents  think  of  fraternities,  they 
often  think  of  movies  such  as  Animal 
House.” 

Jeff  Weidemann,  president  of  Phi  Kappa 
Theta,  agreed  with  lies  and  further  stat^, 
“We  decided  to  have  the  dinner  so  par¬ 
ents  can  see  what  we  do  here.  It’s  a  great 
learning  experience  that  can’t  be  taught 
in  a  classroom.  It’s  very  practical,  like 
running  a  small  government  or  company. 
But  other  than  that.  I’m  just  glad  so  many 
people  came  and  had  a  good  time.” 

Physics  Club 

The  Physics  Club  will  hold  meetings  in 
Gyte  G-5A  from  noon  to  1  p.m.  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  dates:  March  7,  March  21,  April  4, 
April  18,  and  May  2. 

German  Club 

Attention  all  German  students,  your 
support  is  needed  if  the  club  is  to  survive. 
All  officer  positions  will  be  open  next  fall, 
as  well  as  numawis  member^p  positions. 
Contact  Dr.  Barbara  Kienbaum  or  leave 
your  name  and  phone  number  under  the 
door  in  C-344  to  receive  more  information. 
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Award  goes  to  Chambers 


YJean  (Thambers,  associate  professor  of 
communication  at  Purdue  University  Calu¬ 
met,  recently  received  the  1988  Edgar  L.  Mills 
Award  for  distinguished  service  in  the  com¬ 
munication  field.  The  award  was  sponsored 
by  the  Communicators  of  Northwest  Indiana. 

The  Mills  award  is  designed  to  honor  com¬ 
municators  from  northwest  Indiana  who  have 
exhibited  professionalism  in  communication 
through  demonstrated  performance  and 
achievement,  thereby  distinguishing  them¬ 
selves  and  enhancing  the  communication  field. 

YJean  Chambers,  a  native  of  Lake  County, 
Indiana,  was  selected  for  this  ninth  annual 
award  because  of  her  commitment  to  com¬ 
munication.  Her  list  of  honors  and  communi¬ 
ty  activities  are  exhaustive.  In  the  last  10 
years  she  has  received  over  10  service  awards, 
including  the  Indiana  School  Board’s  Educa¬ 
tional  Service  Award,  the  National  Council  of 
Negro  Women’s  Achievement  Award  and  the 
Purdue  University  Calumet  Alumni  Associa¬ 
tion’s  Distingui^ed  Service  Award.  In  addition, 
the  AMOCO  Foundation  Award  for  Excellence 
in  teaching  was  presented  to  Chambers  in 
1981  and  1984. 

Besides  the  many  honors  and  awards  Qiam- 
bers  has  received  for  her  service  in  the  teach¬ 
ing  and  communication  profession,  she  has 
served  as  president,  chair  and/or  member  of 
over  15  different  community  boards,  including 
the  Post-Tribune  Editorial  Advisory  Board  and 


the  Gary  Educational  Development  Founda¬ 
tion.  She  is  currently  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Methodist  Hospitals. 

Her  contribution  to  communication  can  be 
seen  through  the  numerous  community  pre¬ 
sentations  and  workshops  on  such  issues  as 
“The  Impact  of  Culture  on  Interracial  Com¬ 
munication,”  “Improving  Language  Skills,” 
“Language  of  the  Market  Place”  -  presented 
to  diverse  audiences  from  educators  to  busi¬ 


ness  executives. 

The  Edgar  L.  Mills  Award  is  named  for  its 
first  recipient.  Mills,  the  former  editorial 
page  editor  emeritus  of  the  Post-Tribune,  start¬ 
ed  at  that  paper  in  1947  as  a  reporter  and  be¬ 
came  its  edtorial  page  editor  in  1965.  Through¬ 
out  his  career,  he  was  known  for  his  “Calu- 
metric”  column  that  featured  commentary 
in  verse  and  prose  about  the  area  and  its  peo¬ 
ple.  Mills  was  a  member  of  Communicators 
of  Northwest  Indiana  until  his  death  in  1983. 


Upward  Bound  recognized 


April  Heltsley 

News  Editor 

Purdue  Calumet’s  Upward  Bound  program 
has  been  honored  by  Purdue  University  with 
the  President’s  Affirmative  Action  Award  for 
successful  programs  for  economically  disad¬ 
vantaged  pre-college  students. 

Director  Jal  J.  Mistri  accepted  the  award, 
which  included  a  plaque  and  $10,0(X),  from 
Purdue  University  President  Dr.  Steven  J. 
Beering  at  ceremonies  on  Feb.  11.  Also  pres¬ 
ent  were  Dr.  Larry  Crawford,  Dean  of  Stu¬ 
dents  and  Ms.  Susan  Panther,  director  of  the 
Talent  Search  program. 

This  award  “may  be  used  at  the  discretion 
of  the  awardees  for  any  purpose  of  further¬ 
ing  affirmative  action  within  the  University,” 
according  to  award  guidelines.  The  award 
will  be  funded  through  the  Chancellor’s  of¬ 
fice,  and  will  be  used  for  furthering  the  work 
of  the  Upward  Bound  Program  in  helping 
economically  disadvantaged  high  school  stu¬ 
dents  in  the  area  continue  in  higher  educa¬ 
tion. 

“I  hope  to  do  a  systematic  follow-up  on  our 
former  students  in  order  to  obtain  the  precise 
number  of  students  in  our  program  that  actu¬ 
ally  graduate  with  a  degree,”  said  Mistri, 
program  director.  “Up  until  now,  we  relied 
on  word  of  mouth  and  could  only  estimate  the 
exact  number.” 

According  to  Mistri,  several  other  areas 
are  under  consideration  for  use  of  the  award, 
including  reinstatement  of  some  programs 


Jal  J.  Mistri,  Director  of  the  Upward  Bound  program,  accepted  the  $10,000 
Affirmative  Action  Award.  Photo  by  Jenny  Delinck 


that  were  cut  back  because  of  funding  prob¬ 
lems. 

The  purpose  of  the  awards  is  the  recogni¬ 
tion  of  any  department  within  Purdue’s  sys¬ 
tem  that  has  shown  an  outstanding  effort  in 
carrying  out  the  university’s  commitment  to 
equal  opportunity  and  equal  treatment  for  all 
persons.  This  includes  not  only  the  prohibi¬ 
tion  of  conscious  discrimination,  but  also  ef¬ 


forts  iri  providing  aid  and  incentive  to  persons 
adversely  affected  by  discriminatory  prac¬ 
tices.  ’ 

This  is  the  first  time  Upward  Bound  has 
been  r^ognized  with  this  award.  Other  re¬ 
cipients  of  the  1988  awards  included  the  Pur¬ 
due  Fil^  Library  and  the  Society  of  Women 
Engineers,  both  of  Purdue  University,  West 
Lafayette. 


HERE’S  ONE  COLLEGE 
MEMORY  WE’LL  HELP 
YOU  FORGET. 

If  you’re  like  a  lot  of  people,  your 
longest-lasting  memory  of  college  may 
be  the  student  loan  you’ll  be  paying 
back.  The  Army  has  a  solution,  though: 
qualify,  sign  up  with  us,  and  we’ll  sign 
off  on  your  loan. 

Each  year  you  serve  as  a  soldier,  ihe 
Army  will  reduce  your  college  debt  by  1/3 
or  $1500,  whichever  amount  is  greater. 
So  after  serving  just  3  years,  your  gov¬ 
ernment  loan  could  be  completely  paid 
off. 

You’re  eligible  for  this  program  if  you 
have  a  National  Direct  Student  Loan  or 
a  Guaranteed  Student  Loan,  or  a  Fed¬ 
erally  Insured  Student  Loan  made  after 
October  1, 1975.  The  loan  must  not  be 
in  default. 

Get  a  clean  slate,  by  erasing  your 
college  debt.  Take  advantage  of  the 
Army’s  Loan  Repayment  Program.  Your 
local  Army  Recruiter  can  tell  you  if  you 
qualify. 

SGT.  Ralph  Hickson 
844-3990 

ARMY. 

BE  ALL  YOU  CAN  BE. 


*  MARCH  ON 

MAY 
DAYk 

SAT.,  APR.  30, 1988 
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Editorial - ^ - 

May  Day  ad  walks  the  fine  line 


Most  readers  of  this  week’s  Chron¬ 
icle  will  notice  that,  once  again,  the 
May  Day  ad  has  been  placed  on 
our  pages.  The  Editorial  Board  of 
the  Purdue  Chronicle  felt  it  would 
be  best  to  run  the  ad  despite  some 
serious  reservations.  The  board  also 
felt  it  necessary  to  clarify  its  position 
concerning  the  inclusion  of  such  ad¬ 
vertising  in  the  publication.  There¬ 
fore,  we  present  this  editorial. 

To  begin,  while  the  board  may 
personally  oppose  the  political  ideo¬ 
logies  presented  by  this  advertise¬ 
ment,  it  is  in  the  interest  of  freedom 
of  speech  that  this  ad  is  presented. 
We  are  a  university-based  news 
organization  dedicated  to  presenting 
every  side  of  every  issue  as  often 
as  we  can.  We  fully  believe  that 
everyone  should  have  the  right  to 
speak,  the  right  to  choose,  and  the 
right  to  decide  what  they  want  to 
believe. 

We  know  that  if  this  newspaper 
were  a  city  publication  or  some  other 
type  of  information  organization, 
this  ad  would  not  have  been  accept¬ 


ed.  We  know  it  would  not  have  been 
accepted  because  we  checked  with 
other  local  newspapers.  The  reason 
for  non-acceptance  was  due  to  ad¬ 
vertising  guidelines  concerning  taste- 
fullness  and  offensiveness.  While  we 
hold  to  these  same  guidelines,  we 
felt  that,  with  an  editorial,  running 
of  the  ad  could  prove  interesting. 

The  advertisement  in  question  is 
a  paid  advertisement.  It  therefore 
does  not  reflect  the  views  of  the 
paper,  of  the  editorial  board,  of  the 
student  body  or  the  university.  It 
only  reflects  the  views  of  the  ad¬ 
vertisers  who  bought  this  section  of 
our  page. 

While  the  Board  would  have  been 
within  its  rights  in  refusing  to  run 
this,  we  would  have  missed  an  ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity  to  demonstrate 
to  all  our  readers  the  fine  line  be¬ 
tween  what  merely  presents  a  view¬ 
point  or  a  choice,  and  what  offends 
sensibilities. 

The  Board  saw  no  problem  with 
the  advertisement  of  a  May  Day 
March.  Even  a  blurb  that  said,  per¬ 


haps,  “Support  the  Communist  ef¬ 
fort”  would  have  been  acceptable. 
Our  problem  with  the  exhortation  at 
the  bottom  of  the  ad  was  the  subtle 
call  to  violence,  the  reference  to 
struggle  and  revolution.  What  revo¬ 
lution  in  history  has  not  been  vio¬ 
lent?  It  is  not  our  place  to  threat¬ 
en,  it  is  our  place  to  present.  And 
that,  we  feel,  is  the  place  of  adver¬ 
tising,  whether  commercial  or  poli¬ 
tical. 

We  could  have  had  the  same  prob¬ 
lem  with  any  other  advertisement 
that  crossed  our  desk.  Had  a  church 
proclaimed  that  they  alone  had  the 
key  to  gaining  entrance  to  heaven 
and  all  others  would  go  to  hell  (or 
if  a  nightclub  or  bar  advertised  a 
promise  to  get  its  patrons  so  drunk 
that  they  couldn’t  see  straight),  we 
would  question  the  taste  and  propriety 
of  it. 

While  it  is  not  in  our  interest  to 
censor  or  curtail  information  in  any 
way,  it  is  also  not  in  our  interest 
to  sensationalize  and  disturb.  Pro¬ 
voking  emotional  reactions  in  people 


defeats  the  purpose  of  presenting 
valid  viewpoints.  Rationality  is 
necessary  in  clear-headed  decision 
making. 

We  would  encourage  these  adver¬ 
tisers  to  seriously  look  at  their  ads 
in  the  future  and  remember  that 
emotionalism  belongs  in  rallies  and 
gatherings  of  people  who  thrive  upon 
the  feelings  that  words  like  these 
arouse.  Cheerleading  for  a  cause 
does  not  belong  in  the  pages  of  a 
responsible  newspaper,  or  in  respons¬ 
ible  advertising. 

The  ad  will  appear  once  again 
in  the  next  issue  of  the  Chronicle, 
but  we  sincerely  hope  that  our  stand 
on  the  matter  is  clear  to  all.  We 
would  like  to  know  what  PUC  stu¬ 
dents  and  faculty  think  of  this  ad¬ 
vertisement.  See  our  views  policy  for 
letter-to-the-editor  guidelines. 

Any  opinion  column  labeled  editonal  that  appears 
on  the  Chronicle's  views  pages  without  a  byline 
reflects  the  opinion  of  the  PUC  Chronicle  Edi¬ 
torial  Board.  That  board  consists  of  the  Editor-in- 
Chief.  Managing  Editor,  News  Editor,  and  Weivs 
Editor.  Views  expressed  in  an  editorial  do  not  re¬ 
flect  the  views  of  the  university,  faculty  or  students. 


I  feel  it  is  necessary  to  clarify  what  took 
place  at  a  recent  Student  Publications  Com¬ 
mittee  (SPC)  meeting.  The  SPC  is  an  ad¬ 
visory  committee  to  Purdue  University  Calu¬ 
met  publications.  As  an  advisory  committee, 
they  do  not  censor  the  Chronicle.  They  are 
there  to  offer  advice  and  evaluate  the  Chron- 


Becky  Sorge 

Staff  Reporter 


“Advisers  should  only  advise,  and  not  write 
for  the  newspaper...”  was  the  opening  state¬ 
ment  made  by  the  Purdue  Chronicle’s  ad¬ 
viser,  Ernie  Hernandez,  in  a  response  to 
one  of  my  articles.  He  then  proceeded  to  ig¬ 
nore  his  own  advice,  and  presented  an  ex¬ 
cuse  for  recent  attempts  to  censor  the  place¬ 
ment  of  certain  advertisements  in  this  paper. 

On  Dec.  8th,  Hernandez,  who  refers  to 
himself  as  “the  unnamed  Asian-American 


The  ultimate  goal  of  The  Chronicle  views 
page  is  to  stimulate  discussion  and  action  on 
topics  of  Interest  to  the  Purdue  University  Calu¬ 
met  community. 

The  Chronicle  welcomes  reader  viewpoints 
and  offers  two  vehicles  of  expression  for  read¬ 
er  opinions:  letters  to  the  editor  and  guest  com¬ 
mentaries. 

Letters  appear  as  space  allows  on  the  views 
page.  Please  limit  letters  to  approximately 
250  words.  Chronicle  policy  requires  that  all 
letters  be  signed. 


Responsibilities  clarified  by  SPC 


icle. 

Last  semester,  I  went  to  the  SPC  for 
clarification  of  my  rights  and  responsibilities 
regarding  advertisements  in  the  Chronicle. 

I  felt  this  was  necessary  because  of  feed¬ 
back  received  pertaining  to  two  specific  ad¬ 
vertisements  in  the  Chronicle  during  the 
spring  of  1987. 

Various  faculty  members  expressed  con¬ 
cern  to  the  Editorial  Board  regarding  the 
research  paper  ad.  They  felt  it  encouraged 
cheating  and  explicitly  contradicted  the  goals 
of  the  university. 

Numerous  PUC  students,  faculty,  and 
community  members  expressed  concern 
over  the  publication  of  the  “May  Day”  ad 
in  several  issues  of  the  Chronicle  last  spring. 
They  felt  it  seemed  that  the  paper  supported 
Communism. 

I  sought  the  clarification  and  advice  of  the 
SPC  through  discussion  and  proposed  amend¬ 


ment  which  would  state  clearly  who  had  the 
power  to  refuse  and  accept  advertisements. 
The  SPC  decided  that  the  proposed  amend¬ 
ment  would  be  redundant  because  they  in¬ 
terpret  the  guidelines  as  stating  that  the 
editor-in-chief -has  the  power  to  refuse  and 
accept  advertisements. 

They  voted  to  express  their  desire  to  see 
the  research  paper  advertisement  refused.  A 
vote  was  not  taken  concerning  the  “May 
Day”  advertisement. 

The  research  paper  advertisement  is  still 
running  in  the  paper  because,  in  the  fall, 
the  Chronicle  signed  a  year’s  contract  with 
the  advertiser.  I  felt  it  would  be  hypo¬ 
critical  to  call  the  advertiser  and  say,  “I’ve 
suddenly  decided  not  to  run  your  ad.”  In¬ 
stead,  a  reporter  did  an  interview  with  PUC 
professors  and  a  representative  of  the  re¬ 
search  paper  company.  The  story  will  appear 
in  an  upcoming  issue  of  the  Chronicle.  I 


will  pass  the  SPC’s  decision  concerning  the 
ad  along  to  the  new  editor  for  his/her  con¬ 
sideration. 

I  have  always  felt  it  is  important  to  al¬ 
low  adults  to  make  choices  on  their  own.  It 
is  the  newspaper’s  goal  to  present  infor¬ 
mation  so  that  readers  can  make  informed 
decisions. 

It  is  difficult  to  decide  whether  or  not  to 
refuse  an  ad  or  accept  it.  As  the  editor,  I 
have  to  decide  if  an  ad  exceeds  the  bounds 
of  good  taste  while  keeping  the  reading 
audience  in  mind.  I  must  decide  if  an  ad 
goes  past  the  line  of  taste  fulness. 

The  “May  Day”  ad  walks  that  fine  line.  I 
personally  am  opposed  to  the  ad.  not  because 
it  encourages  people  to  participate  in  the 
May  Day  celebration,  but  because  it  subtly 
encourages  violence  instead  of  rationally 
presenting  an  option  that  May  Day  cele¬ 
brates. 


Provide  info  and  views  to  PUC  students 


adviser”  -  in  a  sly  attempt  to  imply  that 
this  reporter  is  a  racist  -  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  Chronicle  guidelines.  This 
amendment  would  have  allowed  the  censor¬ 
ship  of  the  ads  for  May  Day,  an  event  that 
is  held  in  Chicago,  Los  Angeles,  and  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.,  to  demonstrate  the  multiracial 
solidarity  and  common  goals  of  the  inter¬ 
national  working  class  through  the  fight  for 
egalitarian  communism. 

Although  Hernandez  cloaked  his  proposal 
under  the  guise  of  deleting  ads  for  research 
papers,  Progressive  Labor  Party  and  Inter¬ 
national  Committee  Against  Racism  ads 
were  specifically  brought  up  by  him  as  being 
“inflammatory.” 

The  outcome  of  this  proposal  was  that  the 
remaining  members  of  the  Publications  Com¬ 
mittee  had  the  good  sense  to  reject  the  amend¬ 
ment  and  note  that  it  was  undesirable. 

- Vie 

The  name  of  the  author  is  usually  published, 
but  may  be  withheld  for  compelling  reasons, 
such  as  If  physical  harm  could  be  caused  by 
printing  the  name  with  the  letter. 

Reeders  with  letters  of  this  sensitive  nature 
should  consult  the  editor  when  submitting  the 
letter.  The  decision  to  withhold  a  name  Is  made 
on  an  Individual  basis,  and  the  editor  will  con¬ 
tact  the  writer  before  deciding  to  withhold  a 
name. 

The  Chronicle  Editorial  Board  believes  read- 


( However,  faculty  members  did  specifically 
advise  the  Editor-in-Chief,  Terri  Ogden  -  who 
had  sought  their  “guidance”  -  that  it  would 
be  appropriate  to  remove  the  research  paper 
ads.  Yet  these  ads  still  appear. ) 

Some  people  may  agree  with  Hernandez' 
personal  opinion  that  May  Day  ads  that  pro¬ 
claim  the  rights  of  workers  and  students 
are  seditious.  Others  do  not.  But  in  either 
case,  the  point  should  be,  as  Ogden  has  re¬ 
cently  had  to  admit,  “It  is  important  to  in¬ 
form  and  offer  choices  to  the  public.” 

Since  I  began  serving  the  student  body  as 
a  Views  reporter,  I  have  attempted  to  reveal 
abuses  by  those  who  control  our  society.  It 
has  been  my  goal  and  desire  to  provide  the 
students  of  Fhirdue  Calumet  with  information 
and  views  that  are  NOT  widely  published  (if 
at  all)  in  the  mainstream  capitalist  media.  It 
would  have  been  much  easier  to  feed  that 

Policy - 

ers  who  believe  strongly  enough  about  issues 
to  write  about  them  should  believe  strongly 
enough  to  sign  their  names.  For  this  reason, 
anonymous  letters  and  commentaries  will  not 
be  considered  for  publication. 

Guest  commentaries  and  letters  to  the  editor 
may  be  typed  and  double-spaced  to  ensure 
accurate  publication  of  intended  Ideas. 

Readers  may  bring  or  mall  views  page  ma¬ 
terial  to  The  Chronicle  office  In  the  Porter  build¬ 
ing,  room  217. 

Those  bringing  letters  and  columns  to  the 


line  to  you  and  avoid  the  harassment  from 
those  in  power  and  their  puppets.  But  instead 
1  have  defended  your  right  to  view  an  al¬ 
ternative  opinion. 

The  intent  of  this  article  is  to  inform  stu¬ 
dents  of  the  attempted  censorship  of  certain 
advertisements  in  their  newspaper. 

If  the  recent  Supreme  Court  decision  to 
allow  censorship  in  high  school  newspapers, 
is  allowed  to  extend  into  the  university  level, 
then  your  opportunity  to  make  knowledgeable 
choices  will  diminish,  and  the  paper  will 
contain  nothing  more  than  the  propaganda 
of  those  who  will  be  allowed  to  censor  — 
namely,  the  administration. 

Becky  Sorge  is  a  PUC  student.  The  views  ex¬ 
pressed  In  this  article  are  hers  and  do  not  reflect 
the  opinion  of  the  PUC  Chronicle,  the  university, 
faculty  or  students. 


news  room  In  person  must  show  some  form  of 
valid  identification  when  presenting  the  ma¬ 
terial. 

All  letters  and  commentaries  must  include 
a  telephone  number  so  the  author’s  Identifica¬ 
tion  can  be  verified. 

We  reserve  the  right  to  edit  for  length  and 
good  taste. 

The  Chronicle  Editorial  Board  meets  weekly 
to  discuss  and  vote  on  the  content  of  the  view 
page. 
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Campus  split  over  film  issue 


Controversy  over  racist  issues  has  once 
again  split  the  PUC  campus  wide  open.  Blood 
is  boiling  and  tempers  are  flaring.  Feverish¬ 
ly  people  turn  out  flyers  and  petitions  and 
have  meetings  and  conferences  behind  closed 
doors.  And  over  what?  A  couple  of  reels  of 
very  old  celluloid. 


of  the  Wili”  are  documentaries  and  are  al¬ 
leged  to  be  “racist.”  They  have  been  deem¬ 
ed  by  certain  individuals  on  this  campus 
to  be  unfit  for  viewing  because  of  this  racist 
content. 

1  agree  that  the  films  are  controversial 
as  far  as  content.  Hitler  and  his  regime  are 
still  causing  extreme  emotional  reactions  to¬ 
day,  and  members  of  Hitler’s  regime  are  still 
being  sought  and  punished  for  their  war  crimes 
over  forty  years  after  the  fact.  The  race 
issue  is  still  an  issue  of  importance.  However, 
great  strides  have  been  made  to  countermand 
discriminatory  practices  and  help  economi¬ 
cally  disadvantaged  minorities  to  achieve 
their  full  potential  as  human  beings.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  most  intelligent  people  no  longer 
think  in  the  white  supremacy  mode. 

I  fail  to  understand  how  viewing  films  in 
an  historical  perspective  can  promote  racism. 
I  think  the  entire  issue  really  lies  in  intent. 
Allow  me  to  cite  an  example. 


The  History  and  Political  Science  depart 
ment  has  voted  to  show  a  film  series  on 
campus.  The  films  in  the  series  all  have  his¬ 
torical  significance  and  for  that  reason  are 
of  historical  and  educational  importance.  Two 
of  the  films,  “Birth  of  a  Nation”  and  “Triumph 


I  think  Eddie  Murphy  is  one  of  the  funniest 
people,  black  or  white,  whom  I  have  ever 
seen.  His  manner  and  ease  in  delivering 
comedy  is  just  great.  I  saw  both  Beverly 
Hills  Cop  movies.  I  went  to  see  them  so  that 
I  could  laugh.  That  was  my  intent. 


Swaggart  tearfully 
confesses  sin 


Here  we  go  again.  Just  when  you  thought 
it  was  safe  to  turn  on  the  television,  we 
have  to  watch  some  teary-eyed  evangelist 
blubber  to  his  congregation  about  his  past 
indiscretions. 

Since  then,  my  mother  has  now  given  up 
watching  “Dynasty”  and  reading  the  Enquirer. 
She  says  the  stuff  on  the  religious  channels 
is  much  more  juicy. 

The  latest  scandal  concerns  Jimmy  Swag¬ 
gart,  the  father  of  fire  and  brimstone.  He  be¬ 
came  famous  by  delivering  blistering,  apocalyp¬ 
tic  sermons  that  foretold  the  horrors  that  await¬ 
ed  unrepentant  sinners.  After  his  speech,  the 
congregation  looked  like  they  rode  a  roller 
coaster  for  three  hours. 

Recently,  he  told  his  followers  that  he  com¬ 
mitted  a  terrible  “sin”,  by  consorting  with 
a  prostitute.  He  denied  any  act  of  engaging 
in  sexual  intercourse.  He  nonetheless  con¬ 
sidered  it  a  sin,  noting  that  he  believes  that 
adultery  can  occur  by  just  looking  at  a  woman 
with  lust. 

A  few  people  in  the  cafeteria  were  shocked 
by  this.  If  this  were  true,  they  said,  then 
most  people  in  C-100  are  doomed  souls.  More 


tongue-wagging  occurs  there  than  in  a  dog 
pound  at  feeding  time. 

They  also  couldn’t  see  the  practicality 
in  Swaggart’s  logic.  They  said  that  if  they 
were  punished  regardless  whether  the  action 
was  thought  or  done,'  they  commit  the  deed. 
At  least  they’d  get  something  out  of  the  deal. 

Speaking  of  punishment,  I  was  stunned  by 
the  strict  sentence  imposed  upon  Swaggart. 
Because  of  his  immorality,  he  is  forbidden  to 
appear  on  the  pulpit  for  three  months.  Some 
punishment.  That’s  like  getting  no  brussels 
sprouts  for  a  week  for  burglary. 

Some  ministers  are  concerned  about  the 
effects  these  shenanigans  will  have  on  the 
profit  margin.  The  Assemblies  of  God,  Swag¬ 
gart’s  ministries,  took  in  142  million  dollars 
last  year.  It’s  hard  to  want  to  be  “called 
home”  when  you  have  millions  of  reasons  to 
stay  right  here. 

In  my  opinion,  Swaggart  is  a  victim  of  that 
strange  phenomenon  called  just  desserts. 
Last  year,  he  took  zealous  glee  in  blasting 
Jim  and  Tammy  Bakker  for  their  scandalous 
actions.  He  was  spotlighted  on  the  program 
“20/20”  for  attacking  hypocrisy  within  the 
Catholic  Church.  He  fired  fellow  minister 
Marvin  Gorman  on  the  charge  of  immoral 
behavior.  Ironically,  Gorman  is  reported  by 
the  Sun  Times  to  be  the  source  of  the  photo¬ 
graphs  which  incriminated  Swaggart. 

I  can  imagine  the  people  who  suffered 
from  Swaggart’s  attacks  researching  the 
Bible  to  gain  further  insight  into  this  situa¬ 
tion.  They,  like  myself,  have  found  a  phrase 
which  adequately  sums  up  the  whole  mess. 
What  better  exclamation  than,  “Vengeance 
is  Mine!” 

Ray  Martinez  is  a  PUC  student.  The  views 
expressed  in  this  articie  are  his  and  do  not  refiect 
the  opinion  of  the  Chronicle,  university,  faculty  or 
students. 
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It  occurred  to  me  after  viewing  Beverly 
Hills  Cop  11  that  this  man  was  making  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  in  these  fUms  by  making  white 
people  look  stupid.  Yet  it  would  have  been 
foolish  for  me  to  believe  that  the  film  was 
racist  because  of  how  it  portrayed  whites. 
The  intent  was  comedy,  not  racism.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  Murphy  were  a  white  actor 
and  all  the  people  he  dealt  with  were  black, 
I  suppose  those  who  oppose  showing  “Birth 
of  a  Nation”  and  “Triumph  of  the  Will” 
would  find  his  films  racist. 

I  seriously  doubt  that  the  intent  of  the  His¬ 
tory  and  Political  Science  department  is 
to  promote  racism  in  presenting  this  series 
of  films,  but  rather  to  afford  viewers  with 
a  unique  view  of  our  history  as  it  happened, 
just  as  the  intent  of  Beverly  Hills  Cop  was 
to  make  people  laugh.  I  doubt  anyone  will 
emerge  from  viewing  these  films  believing 
fervently  that  what  was  presented  is  “’TRUTH” 
and  that  they  will  therefore  hurry  to  the  near¬ 
est  branch  of  the  KKK  or  Nazi  faction  and 
join  up. 

The  whole  issue  is  questionable.  If  the  films 
are  not  to  be  shown  on  campus  because  of 
racist  subject  matter,  then  perhaps  we  will 
have  to  carry  this  censorship  a  few  steps 
further.  We  can  take  all  the  books  dealing 


with  the  Third  Reich  and  the  Civil  Rights 
movement  out  of  our  library  system  and  for¬ 
bid  our  History  and  Political  Science  de¬ 
partment  from  dealing  with  these  subjects 
in  the  classrooms.  God  forbid  that  anyone 
should  be  exposed  to  our  history  because  our 
history  was  racist. 

I  believe  that  we  learn  from  our  past, 
and  our  past  is  inextricably  linked  to  our 
future.  It  is  everyone’s  intrinsic  right  to  know 
the  truth  and  then  decide  for  themselves 
what  they  will  believe.  No  one  is  the  gate¬ 
keeper  of  the  truth  for  everyone  else. 

Prejudice  and  racism  flourish  in  ignorance 
and  ignorance  flourishes  from  lack  of  infor¬ 
mation.  Censorship  limits  the  information 
available  for  people  to  use  in  order  to  make 
a  decision.  Censorship  is  not  the  way  to  com¬ 
bat  racism.  In  this  instance,  we  need  to  see 
what  we  have  done  wrong  in  the  past  so  that 
we  may  correct  the  present  and  better  the 
future.  A  stark  contrast  of  views  is  usually 
most  helpful  in  seeing  issues  clearly. 


April  Heltsley  is  a  PUC  student  and  News  Editor 
of  the  Chronicle.  The  views  expressed  in  this  article 
are  hers  and  do  not  reflect  the  opinion  of  the 
Chronicle,  the  university,  faculty  or  students. 


Adult  abuse  becoming 
prevalent  in  U.S. 


A 

Debbie 

Stipp-Claussen 

PUC  Alumnus 

Contributor 

Lately  the  media  headlines  carried  nu¬ 
merous  stories  regarding  child  abuse  and 
neglect;  an  11-year-old  child  in  Gary  loses 
her  legs  due  to  neglect,  a  17-month-old  baby 
in  Valparaiso  severely  burned  with  scalding 
water,  a  2-year-old  Chicago  boy  burned  by 
cigarettes  and  beaten.  These  types  of  hor¬ 
rendous  events  occur  daily  in  every  area  of 
our  country.  Much  public  awareness  and  ad¬ 
vocacy  work  has  been  done  for  children.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  it  seems  that  a  new  area  of 
abuse  and  neglect  is  growing  rapidly  -  adult 
abuse.  It  may  be  as  prevalant  as  child  abuse, 
but  growing  faster  as  the  older  population 
increases. 

Who  is  considered  a  potential  victim  or 
an  endangered  adult?  According  to  Richard 
Haber,  investigator  for  the  Adult  Protection 
Service  of  Lake  County,  an  endangered  adult 
is  anyone  over  18  years  old  who  is  harmed 
as  a  result  of  neglect,  battery,  exploitation 
(taking  of  property  or  money),  incapable  of 
taking  care  of  him/herself  by  reason  of  in- 
ScUiity,  illness,  senility,  drunkenness,  drug  use 
or  old  age.  Haber  states,  “Basically,  it  is 
anybody  18  years  old  and  older  who  cannot 
take  care  of  themselves.” 

A  typical  scenario  might  be:  Feeble  and  ill 
Grandma  moves  in  with  her  son  and  his 
family  to  avoid  the  nursing  home.  The  family 
scrapes  by  trying  to  survive  with  little  income. 
Caring  for  Grandma  now  becomes  a  tre¬ 
mendous  burden  for  this  family  facing  its  own 
social  problems.  Mary  Jo  Garrety,  coordinator 
of  Older  Adult  services  at  Porter-Starke  Ser¬ 
vices,  Valparaiso,  states,  “Caregivers  be¬ 
come  stressed  out  while  dealing  with  older 
adults’  problems.  Some  feel  there  is  no  help 
for  them  in  dealing  with  the  older  person. 
This  then  creates  a  potential  for  abuse  or 
neglect.” 

Across  the  board  more  incidences  of  ne¬ 


glect,  emotional  abuse  (families  not  as  caring 
and  concerned  as  they  should  be  toward  the 
older  person)  and  exploitation  far  outweigh 
those  of  physical  abuse.  Ms.  Garrety  reports, 
“Abuse,  by  law,  has  to  be  reported;  but  in¬ 
teresting  enough,  people  don’t  understand  the 
constraints  of  the  law.  THe  older  person  will 
do  anything  to  keep  from  going  into  a  nursing 
home  and  may  say  they  haven’t  been  abused 
when,  in  fact,  they  have.  Abuse  is  never 
acceptable.” 

The  Lake  County  Adult  Protection  Ser¬ 
vice  is  manned  by  two  part-time  workers, 
Ann  Williams  with  20  years  experience  in 
the  welfare  department  and  Richard  Haber, 
a  retired  Gary  policeman.  During  1987  this 
office  handled  150  cases  and  in  about  95% 
of  these  cases  there  was  no  prosecution. 
Many  of  these  merely  involved  hooking  people 
up  with  agencies  which  can  help  or  brought 
families  together  who  were  unaware  of  the 
older  adult’s  needs.  A  recent  case  involved 
a  95-year-old  man  who  almost  died  over  the 
past  three  weeks  because  he  couldn’t  get  out 
of  his  apartment  for  food  due  to  the  bad 
weather.  He  barricaded  himself  in  his  apart¬ 
ment  to  the  extent  where  the  door  had  to  be 
taken  off  the  frame  to  get  in.  The  APS  was 
able  to  elicit  the  aid  of  a  church  and  a  family 
member. 

All  Adult  Protection  Services  work  from 
the  county  prosecutor’s  office.  Anonymous 
reports  of  abuse  or  neglect  may  be  filed  by 
telephoning  in  Lake  County  at  219-755-3720 
and  in  Porter,  LaPorte,  Jasper,  Newton, 
Starke  and  Pulaski  counties  at  219-326-6808. 
After  hours  reports  can  be  phoned  in  to  the 
APS  national  hotline  at  1-800-992-6978. 

What,  however,  can  be  done  before  a  family 
resorts  in  frustration  to  abuse  or  neglect? 
Porter-Starke’s  Mary  Jo  Garrety  replies,  “The 
family  needs  to  get  into  counseling.  The 
family  needs  a  break  -  a  respite  -  from 
the  care  of  the  older  person.”  Porter-Starke 
Services  provides  an  adult  daycare  pro¬ 
gram,  SUIWISE,  which  meets  Monday  through 
Friday  from  9:00  a.m.  to  2:30  p.m.  This  pro¬ 
gram  offers  supportive  services,  socialization, 
reality  orientation,  nutrition,  remotivation, 
and  group  therapy  for  the  older  person  while 
providing  a  respite  for  the  family. 

“This  adult  daycare  program  has  allevi¬ 
ated  the  need  for  nursing  home  placement 
in  many  cases,”  concludes  Ms.  Garrety. 

Debbie  Stipp-Claussen  is  a  PUC  alumnus.  The 
views  expressed  in  this  column  are  hers  and  do 
not  reflect  the  opinion  of  the  Chronicle,  university, 
faculty  or  students. 
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Press  unfair  to  Palestinians 


A 

.  Jm 

Tammy  Dahbur 

Staff  Reporter 

There  is  an  agency  called  CAMERA  (Com¬ 
mittee  for  Accuracy  in  Middle  East  Report¬ 


ing)  that  infiltrates  the  already  biased  U.S. 
press  to  insure  that  the  stories  printed  lean 
toward  Zionism,  or  at  least  don’t  expose  Zion¬ 
ism  for  what  it  really  is :  racism . 

Well,  the  Chronicle  hasn’t  received  any 
press  releases  from  the  pro-Zionist  organiza¬ 
tion  as  of  yet,  so  there’s  still  time  to  let  you 
know  of  the  scam  in  Israel  that  victimizes 
Palestinians.  Sure,  you’ve  probably  seen  the 
images  on  the  10  o’clock  news  -  Palestinians 
staging  demonstrations  against  Israeli  soldiers 
and  being  met  by  gunfire,  but  have  you  ever 
really  thought  about  it?  Does  Ted  Koppel 
make  any  kind  of  sense  when  he  asks  the 
Israeli  Prime  Minister  why  they  don’t  use 
rubber  bullets  instead  of  live  ammunition? 
The  implication  there  is  that  the  Israeli 


Reader’s  Views 


“Get  Facts”  Thorne 

To  the  Editor: 

On  Feb.  12  I  read  in  the  Chronicle  Thorne 
Stricklandt’s  reaction  to  an  article  printed  in 
a  previous  issue  concerning  GNS.  He  devoted 
92  words  in  his  opening  to  report  erroneously 
the  writing  ability  of  one  of  my  fellow  stu¬ 
dents,  Ray  Martinez.  Since  I  sat  with  this 
gentleman  in  Advanced  Composition  304,  I 
had  the  opportunity  to  read  his  work,  to 
critique  his  structure  and  style,  to  laugh  at 
his  wit,  and  to  envy  his  thinking.  Though  I 
am  twice  his  age,  I  wish  I  had  half  his 
talents  as  a  powerful  writer.  His  grade  in 
Eng.  304  strongly  supports  my  opinion  of  his 
tvriting  abilities. 

Stricklandt  then  accused  my  friend  of  being 
an  “elitist  egomaniac”  because,  after  reading 
ais  article,  Stricklandt  concluded  that  Ray  is 
apposed  to  GNS  classes.  Careful  reading  of 
;he  piece  written  by  Ray  Martinez  and  the 
aiece  written  by  Tammy  Dahbur  will  reveal 
stricklandt’s  blatant  misunderstanding  of 
Martinez’  words.  Before  Stricklandt  goes 
around  campus  spouting  more  jibberish,  let 
me  save  him  from  further  embarrassment. 

The  teacher  in  me  has  forced  me  to  spell 
aut  for  Stricklandt  in  simple  English  the 
ruth.  (Read  this  slowly  and  carefully,  Mr. 
stricklandt.) 

Dahbur  stated  GNS  classes  are  worthless 
aecause  “students. ..are  paying  for  these 
;ourses  but  not  receiving  credits... applied  to 
iraduation.”  She  also  said  University  re- 
]uirements  make  “progress  nearly  impossible 
or  the  minority  student  by  putting  him  or  her 
n  a  program  which  is  expensive  and  time 
;onsuming.” 

It  seems  to  me  Dahbur  feels  if  a  course 
loes  not  earn  college  credits  it  is  not  worth- 
vhile  -  not  important,  not  beneficial,  not  a 
itepping  stone  to  a  future. 

( Are  you  with  me  so  far,  Mr.  Stricklandt? ) 

Martinez  stated:  “If  not  for  GNS,  most  of 
its  students  would  certainly  face  a  more  diffi¬ 
cult  time  in  college.  The  program  develops 
and  improves  the  student’s  study  methods 
and  allows  him  to  expand  his  options  con¬ 
cerning  a  choice  of  degree.  It  also  provides 
goal-setting  methods  and  the  fundamentals 
of  knowledge  which  are  necessary  to  the  uni¬ 
versity  student.” 

It  is  clear  to  me  (and  everybody  else) 
Mr.  Martinez  feels  GNS  is  well  worth  the 
time  and  the  cost,  that  it  is  the  key  to  suc¬ 
cess  for  many  students. 

((?an  you  follow  my  logic,  Mr.  Stricklandt?) 

You,  sir,  have  ordered  Martinez  to  “not 
condemn  the  GNS  classes.”  I  believe  you 
need  to  address  your  remarks  to  Ms.  Dahbur. 

I  hope,  Mr.  Stricklandt,  I  have  unscrambled 
your  brain  waves.  And  the  next  time  you 
decide  to  condemn,  to  accuse,  name  call, 
and  to  bad  mouth  someone  causing  yourself 
to  look  ignorant,  THINK  BEFORE  YOU 
WRITE. 

Joan  M.  Funk 
PUC  Student 

Condom  Ad 

Acceptable 

To  the  Editor: 

Usually  we  try  to  avoid  controversial 
issues  in  our  articles,  but  we  found  the  con¬ 
troversy  over  the  condom  ad  that  appeared 
a  few  issues  back  to  be  quite  intriguing. 


David  and  I  agreed  with  our  editor  Terri 
Ogden  in  her  opinion  that  the  ad  shouldn’t 
be  considered  offensive,  especially  consider¬ 
ing  the  AIDS  epidemic  and  the  concern  over 
other  sexually  transmitted  diseases. 

I  began  talking  to  some  people  about  the 
ad  and  many  found  it  to  be  offensive.  Why? 

I  wondered  if  there  was  a  pattern  to  peo¬ 
ple’s  opinions.  So,  we  headed  out  on  our  con¬ 
dom  crusade. 

We  did  seem  to  find  a  pattern  in  people’s 
opinions,  depending  on  how  old  they  were. 

The  students  we  spwke  to  that  ranged  in 
ages  from  20  years  old  to  35  thought  there 
was  nothing  offensive  about  the  ad.  They  felt 
the  ad  was  acceptable.  In  general  they  had 
no  problem  with  the  “C”  word. 

Our  next  age  group  covered  ages  30  to  50. 
This  age  bracket  tended  to  find  the  ad  of¬ 
fensive.  I  (Jim)  found  a  possible  explanation 
in  Dan  Yovich,  the  instructor  for  Applied 
Creativity.  He  talked  about  this  ad  in  class. 
“Back  in  my  days  the  word  ‘conom’  wasn’t 
even  used.  Everyone  called  them  rubbers,” 
Dan  told  the  class. 

Arlene,  a  lady  in  her  early  50s  (she 
wanted  her  age  left  out),  said  “I  didn’t  even 
know  what  a  rubber  was  until  my  son  brought 
one  home,  that’s  how  taboo  it  was  in  my 
household.”  She  felt  the  ad  was  a  bit  offens¬ 
ive,  but  understood  the  reason  it  had  to  be 
done. 

We  didn’t  have  the  heart  to  ask  any  senior 
citizens,  age  65  plus.  We  were  afraid  of 
getting  hit  with  a  purse  or  walloped  with  a 
cane. 

This  is  interesting.  We  can  talk  about 
condoms  to  our  friends  and  peers,  but  we  can’t 
mention  it  to  our  parents  and  grandparents? 
Will  this  change  in  the  future? 

Kids  are  always  telling  their  parents  that 
they  are  not  hip  on-certain  issues.  We  think 
there  is  a  generation  gap  on  this  condom  issue. 
If  we  consider  the  seriousness  of  AIDS,  this 
is  a  gap  that  is  going  to  have  to  be  closed 
or  at  least  reduced. 

Jim  Sharp  Jr., 
David  Neumaier 
PUC  Students 

InCAR  stands  ready 

To  the  Editor: 

The  International  Committee  Against 
Racism  (InCAR)  stands  ready  to  work  with 
aU  students  and  workers  to  stop  racist  movies 
from  being  shown  at  Purdue  Calumet. 

ANTI-COMMUNISM  IS  A  TOOL  USED 
BY  THE  ADMINISTRATION  TO  FOOL 
STUDENTS.  Many  students  (black,  white, 
asian,  latino)  are  being  tricked  into  opposing 
InCAR’s  leadership  in  the  fight  against  racism. 

Students  are  being  used  by  the  very  ad¬ 
ministration  that  is  responsible  for  the  racism 
in  the  first  place!  And  a  handful  of  careerist 
student  misleaders  are  knowingly  helping  the 
administration. 

It  is  time  for  serious  anti-racists  to  break 
with  the  system  and  its  nationalist  line  of 
separate  exclusive  clubs.  The  lie  of  racism 
cannot  be  defeated  by  organizations  based 
on  the  false  belief  that  there  are  different 
races. 

ONLY  THE  MULTI-RACIAL  APPROACH 
FOLLOWED  BY  InCAR  CAN  BURY  RACIST 
FILMS  FOREVER. 

It  was  InCAR’s  fight  to  abolish  the  racist 
English  Exit  Exam  that  forced  some  changes 


soldeirs  have  the  right  to  intimidate  Pale¬ 
stinians  as  long  as  they  don’t  kill  them ! 

The  recent  round  of  U.S.  objection  to  Israeli 
brutality  only  scratches  the  surface.  The 
real  problem  is  Zionism.  This  ugly  ideology 
keeps  the  Palestinians  oppressed  in  their  own 
land  by  making  a  distinction  between  “na¬ 
tionality”  and  “citizenship”. 

The  “Jewish  people”  nationality  is  the 
only  nationality  status  recognized.  Palestini¬ 
ans,  on  the  other  hand,  are  only  citizens 
and  as  such  are  denied  nearly  all  of  the 
rights  that  the  Israeli  Jews  have  given  them¬ 
selves. 

Palestinians,  not  being  part  of  the  “Jewish 
people”  nationality,  cannot  live  or  work  on 


“national”  land,  participate  in  “national” 
housing,  nor  share  government  benefits  of 
“national”  agriculture. 

Discrimination  against  Arabs  in  Israel 
can  be  called  racist  because  it  is  based  on 
differences  in  “national  or  ethnic”  origin. 
The  U.N.  reached  that  conclusion  in  1975, 
but  it’s  not  until  now  that  the  U.S.  is  trying 
to  give  the  impression  of  being  fair  and  just. 
The  U.S.  has  always  supported  Israeli’s  Zionist 
oppression  in  the  Middle  East  and  as  with 
South  Africa,  will  continue  to  do  so  until  it 
is  no  longer  profitable. 

Tammy  Dahbur  is  a  PUC  student.  The  views  ex¬ 
pressed  in  this  articie  are  hers  and  do  not  reflect 
the  opinion  of  the  Chronicle,  university,  faculty 
or  students. 


making  the  exam  a  little  less  unfair 
Only  InCAR  is  leading  the  fight  to  restore 
Special  Services  and  to  make  GNS  courses 
count  for  elective  credit  toward  graduation. 

IF  YOU  DON’T  JOIN  InCAR  IN  THESE 
STRUGGLES,  YOU  ARE  DOING  EXACTLY 
WHAT  THE  ADMINISTRATION  WANTS 
YOU  TO  DO. 

Break  with  the  bosses’  racist  line.  Come  to 
the  campus  InCAR  meetings. 

Susana  Findley,  Irma  Tejeda,  Keith  Linsley, 
Michele  Myers,  Nujoud  Mansour,  Naheed  Nizam, 
Christopher  Hoogeveen,  Faye  Anderson,  Brian 
Snyder,  Nilda  Rivera,  Leslie  Carter,  Dean  Martin, 
Chris  Hritz,  Becky  Sorge,  Arlene  Tasker,  Grace 
Gipson,  Dave  Fanno,  Lynwood  Smith,  Stan  Stan- 
iszewski,  Katrina  Brooks,  Susan  Shebesh,  Ken¬ 
neth  Gunia,  Mark  Rand,  Teresa  Cummings, 
Regina  Blue  and  Rebecca  Mikutis. 

PUC  Students 

WAH!.. .We  Tried 

To  the  Editor: 

In  response  to  the  article  in  February  19th’s 
Chronicle,  “Cheerleaders  need  enthusiasm,” 
the  cheerleaders  would  like  to  express  their 
views  on  the  points  made  by  the  Editor-in- 
chief,  Terri  Ogden.  First,  we  agree  with  Terri 
when  she  stated  that  cheerleaders  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  encourage  enthusiasm  from  the  crowd. 
But,  as  we  have  found,  it  is  hard  to  en¬ 
courage  enthusiasm  from  a  crowd  that  usually 
is  not  there.  We  would  like  our  side  of  the 
story  to  be  told. 

First,  it  was  stated  in  the  aforesaid  article 
that  “aU  of  them  have  had  some  type  of  cheer¬ 
leading  experience  from  high  school.”  This  is 
not  true.  Of  the  three  of  us  left,  only  one 
has  ever  had  any  previous  experience.  This 
may  prove  to  be  one  of  the  problems  we 
have  had.  It  is  because  of  this  problem 
that  we  feel  it  was  stated,  “It  seems  the 
cheerleaders  feel  they  have  no  need  to  prac¬ 
tice.”  Any  person  that  knows  us  will  also 
know  that  we  have  had  practices  at  least 
once  or  twice  a  week.  It  is  also  a  fact  that 
when  we  could  find  no  other  time  to  prac¬ 
tice,  we  practiced  after  a  home  game  from 
approximately  9:30p.m.  to  10:45  p.m. 

Next,  we  would  like  to  confront  the  state¬ 
ment:  “I  don't  feel  it  is  my  place  to  tell 
these  adults.  ‘Okay,  let’s  go  practice  today, 
girls,  and  I’ll  supervise’.”  It  is  not  the  spon¬ 
sor’s  job  to  be  at  the  practices  to  supervise, 
not  as  though  she  was  babysitting,  but  as 
though  she  was  there  to  give  us  support  and 
to  make  sure  things  ran  smoothly?  Maybe  it 
was  also  part  of  her  attitude  of  not  caring 
that  carried  over  to  some  of  us.  As  for  not 
caring  about  the  squad,  why  would  three 
women  dedicate  time,  that  they  would  not 
normally  have,  to  trying  to  put  together 
something  that  the  others  did  not  seem  to  have 
to  want  in  the  first  place?  Is  this  not  caring? 

A  third  point  stated  in  the  article  was  the 
fact  that  high  school  cheerleaders  and  pom 
pon  squads  should  be  brought  over  to  perform. 
This  we  cannot  understand  since  when  we 
first  started,  we  were  told  that  we  were  not 
out  there  to  “perform,  show  off,  and  receive 
applause.”  This  is  one  of  the  reasons  that 
Purdue’s  own  pom  pon  squad  was  terminated. 
If  now  it  is  said  that  we  were  to  be  out  there 
performing,  why  were  we  not  allowed  to  do 
that  in  the  first  place? 

In  conclusion,  we  would  like  to  say  that  we 
tried.  We  never  even  saw  that  word  in  the  other 
article.  We  tried,  and  tried  hard,  but  what 


we  came  up  with  just  didn’t  seem  to  be 
what  everyone  else  wanted.  It  was  just  all 
that  we  had. 

Julie  Marach 

Janice  Golub 
Tanya  Martinez 

The  Purdue  Calumet  Cheerleaders 

Sexist  article 

To  the  Editor: 

I’ve  been  told  many  a  time  that  The  Pur¬ 
due  Chronicle  is  a  fairly  well  written  paper. 
Granted,  that  on  occasion,  it  can  be  a  well 
written  paper,  it  recently  hit  rock  bottom 
when  it  allowed  Ray  Martinez’s  sexist  arti¬ 
cle,  Straight  from  the  Hart,  to  be  printed. 
Ray,  the  King  of  Flip-Floppyism,  should 
have  simply  known  better.  His  reference  to 
Donna  Rice  was  appalling,  if  not  more.  His 
reference  to  women,  as  he  put  it,  with 
edible  sounding  names  such  as  Candy, 
Cherry,  and  Coco  ranks  right  up  there  with 
another  man  recently  gaining  media  at¬ 
tention  for  his  sexist  and  racist  comments, 
impeached  Arizonian  Governor,  Ed  Meecham. 
Hey,  Ray,  I’ve  got  it!  Perhaps,  you  could 
run  for  Ed  Meecham ’s  vacated  sp)ot,  it  seems 
you  somewhat  enjoy  having  your  foot  in  your 
mouth  among  other  places.  Call  me  the  next 
Alan  Alda,  or  the  next  Phil  Donahue,  but 
stereotyping  women  simply  because  of  a 
name  is  downright  and  damn  foolish.  I 
grudgingly  admit  that  when  reading  your 
article,  it,  for  the  first  few  lines,  seemed, 
for  the  first  time  in  your  utterly  remark¬ 
able  writing  career,  like  a  real  attack,  a  real 
opinion.  But  you  fooled  me.  just  for  the  mo¬ 
ment,  but  the  only  person  with  egg  on  his 
face  is  you,  as  usual. 

Thorne  Stricklandt 

PUC  student 


Ihe  pen  is  mightier 
than  the  sword. 

But  what  atxMit  scissors? 
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1988  Alumni  Career 


Nancy  Jurek 

Contributor 

Nearly  90  Purdue  University  Calumet 
(PUC)  graduates  will  return  to  the  university 
to  take  part  in  the  Alumni  Career  Fair 
from  3:30  to  6  p.m.  on  Thursday,  March  17, 
in  Alumni  Hall. 

According  to  Beth  Pellicciotti,  Director  of 
Career  Development  and  Placement,  the  fair 
will  enable  students  to  talk  to  alumni  pro¬ 
fessionals  from  a  variety  of  career  areas 
and  to  establish  contacts  with  people  in  their 
desired  professions. 

“PUC  students  can  ask  alumni  about  the 
organizations  they  represent,  how  they  start¬ 
ed  in  their  career  areas,  and  what  advice 
they  would  give  on  job  seeking,”  Pellicciot¬ 
ti  added. 


cover  just  about  every  career  field  imaginable. 
Many  of  them  have  made  very  distinctive 
marks  in  their  career  fields.” 


Michelle  Verduzco,  assistant  director  of  the 
Career  Development  and  Placement  office 
said,  “It  is  important  for  students  to  keep  in 
mind  that  their  major  is  not  prohibitive.  When 
considering  career  options  you  must  keep  an 
open  mind.” 

Highlighted  on  this  page  are  several  dis¬ 
tinguished  PUC  alumni,  some  of  whom  will 
be  speaking  on  the  PUC  campus  during  alumni 
career  week.  Verduzco  said,  “PUC  has  gradu¬ 
ated  approximately  15,000  students.  They 


During  this  entire  week,  alumni  will  speak 
to  selected  classes  about  their  career  fields. 

Co-sponsored  by  the  Office  and  Career  De¬ 
velopment  and  Placement  and  the  Purdue 
Alumni  Association-Calumet,  the  Alumni 
Career  Fair  is  open  to  all  Purdue  University 
Calumet  students  and  to  the  public. 

Here  is  the  schedule  for  Thursday,  March 
17, 1988: 

3:30-6:00  p.m.  Alumni  Career  Fair,  Alumni 
Hall,  Library  Building,  Third  Floor.  70-80 
alumni  will  share  their  career  stories. 

4:00-5:00  p.m.:  Finding  Your  Future,  Room 
327,  Library  Building.  Faculty  and  staff  will 
share  career  decision  making  stretegies  with 
current  and  to-be  students. 

5:00-6:00  p.m. :  Finding  the  Money  to  Attend 
College,  A  Financial  Aid  Workshop,  Room 
321,  Library  Building.  Financial  aid  special¬ 
ists  will  detail  the  ways  and  means  of  fi¬ 
nancing  a  college  education. 

Check  with  the  Office  of  Career  Develop¬ 
ment  and  Placement,  the  Library  Building, 
room  349,  or  call  989-2419  for  more  informa¬ 
tion  on  guest  speakers  and  participants  to 
the  Alumni  Career  Fair. 


James  Austgen,  Bachelor  of  Arts,  May  1969, 
Behavioral  Sciences,  Psychology,  Vice  President 
and  Director  of  Personnel;  Motorola,  Auto¬ 
motive  and  Industrial  Electronics  Group 
(AIEG) ;  Schaumburg,  Ill. 

Jim  is  responsible  for  the  global  personnel 
activities  of  AEIG  at  Motorola,  which  in¬ 
cludes  five  domestic  locations,  three  European 
and  three  Asian  locations.  Responsibilities  in¬ 
clude  staffing,  compensation  and  benefits,  or¬ 
ganizational  development,  human  resource 
systems,  training,  EEO  and  affirmative  ac¬ 
tion  and  government  for  4,000  employees 
worldwide.  Jim’s  job  is  to  “optimize  the  hu¬ 
man  resource  of  the  AEIG  group.” 

Jim  feels  that  as  a  humanities  student, 
“I  had  the  opportunity  to  have  full  professors 
as  instructors  in  small,  personal  classroom 
settings.  I  believe  I  got  a  better  education  at 
PUC  than  at  the  main  campus  because  I  had 
Ph  D.  instructors  in  small  classes.” 


Mary  Kay  Stanton,  Master  of  Science,  May 
1979,  Education,  Reading  and  Education,  Gift¬ 
ed  &  Talented  Program  and  Reading  Co¬ 
ordinator,  K-12;  Portage  Township  Schools 
(Portage,  Ind.) 

Mary  Kay  is  working  on  a  self-contained 
gifted  and  talented  classroom  and  secondary 
reading  program.  She  recommends  post¬ 
graduate  endorsement  course  work  to  en¬ 
hance  whatever  talents  an  education  major 
already  possesses,  stating  that  this  has  work¬ 
ed  to  her  benefit. 

Mary  Kay  feels  that  there  is  opportunity  in 
the  education  field  within  the  Portage  school 
system,  and  that  “in  the  next  few  years,  there 
wiU  be  a  great  need  for  teachers  with  special 
endorsements.” 


Students,  faculty  and  alumni  enjoyed  the  198  7  Alumni 


Wmcenzo  Petrassi,  I 
1986,  Information  Sys 
gramming,  Programn 
surance  (Chicago,  Ill 
Vincenzo  analyzes  I 
does  programming  a 
using  IMS  and  COB 
general,  my  ISCP  edi 
when  I  compare  what  I 
I  knew  a  lot  more.” 


Dean  Rosales,  Bachelor  of  Science,  May 
1985,  Department  of  Engineering,  Electrical 
Employed  by  Rockwell  International  (Cedar 
Rapids,  lA) ,  as  a  Digital  Design  Engineer. 

Dean  chose  Rockwell,  a  defense  contractor, 
over  other  employment  offers,  because 
Rockwell  presented  an  opportunity  which 
more  closely  matched  his  own  personal 
career  objectives.  Dean’s  work  at  Rockwell 
involves  gate  array  design,  a  process  of  in¬ 
corporating  various  discrete  digital  com¬ 
ponents  into  a  single  component.  “In  de¬ 
fense  applications,  where  you  have  stringent 
space  requirements,  condensing  the  area 
needed  for  special  equipment  is  a  constant 
effort,”  explains  Dean. 

Dean  suggests  that  engineering  students 
attempt  to  focus  their  interests  before  they 
graduate.  He  contends  that  “the  field  of 
electrical  engineering  is  so  vast,  a  student 
needs  proficiency  in  at  least  one  area  to  pre¬ 
sent  a  substantial  contribution  to  a  pro¬ 
spective  employer.” 


Felicia  Middlebrooks,  Bachelor  of  Arts, 
May  1982,  Department  of  Communication, 
emphasis  Radio-Television  Employed  by 
WBBM  News  Radio  78  (Chicago,  ID  as  a 
Morning  Anchor/Reporter. 

Felicia  is  on  the  air  during  morning  drive 
time,  5:00-10:00  a.m.  She  delivers  news, 
business,  traffic  and  a  host  of  other  reports 
to  a  1,000,000  person  listening  audience.  She 
also  makes  special  personal  appearances/ 
presentations  to  colleges  and  universities, 
elementary  and  high  schools,  as  well  as  re¬ 
ligious  and  civic  organizations. 

Felicia  recommends  that  students  con¬ 
sidering  broadcast  journalism  as  a  career 
field,  “Don’t  wait  until  graduation  to  seek 
employment.  Start  looking  as  early  as  your 
freshman  year  for  field  experience.  The  field 
keeps  getting  tighter  and  tighter.” 


Leon  Thompson,  Bachelor  of  Science,  De 
cember  1986,  Electrical  Engineering  Technology, 
Assistant  Manager  in  Network  Operations  at 
Illinois  Bell,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Leon  supervises  eight  staff  members  who 
do  the  maintenance  and  pre-service  work 
within  the  switching  control  center. 

Leon  commaits  that,  “The  EET  (curriculum) 
prepares  me  very  well  for  learning  different 
types  of  things.  I  know  how  to  do  research... 
sometimes  you  have  to  dig  for  information. 
PUC  instructors  were  real  helpful  in  this  de¬ 
partment.”  _ 


The  following  ah 
speakers  for  the  / 
More  alumni  are  e? 
invitation  to  speak 
to  Pellicciotti.  “We 
80  and  100  alumni  rei 


NAME 

MAJOR  CODE 

Patti  Anderson 

Psychology 

Juan  Arroyo 

Inf.  Sys.  &  Comp.  Prog. 

Jim  Austgen 

Psychology 

William  Balacky 

Engineering 

Bruce  Brinkley 

Management 

Sam  Biscuso 

Const.  Tech.  (BS) 

JoAnn  Boulles 

Yvonne  Browder 

Liberal  Arts 

Maryann  Butler 

Supervision 

Shelly  Caret 

Electrical  Engineering  Tech 

Charlotte  Casiano 

Supervision  (BS) 

Robert  Cervak 

Education 

Phyllis  Daniels 

Linda  Davies 

Info.  Sys.  &  Comp.  Prog. 

Harry  Davis 

Management 

Jessica  DeLeon 

Comm./Public  Relations 

Kevin  Derrow 

Supervision 

Janice  Dobrinich 

Liberal  Arts  &  Sciences 

John  Dravet 

English 

Dan  Durochik 

Marketing 

Fran  Gardberg 

Humanities 

EMPLOYER 

L.S.  Ayres 

Custom  Data  Services 
Motorola,  Inc.,  AIEG 
Motorola  Comm.  Corp. 
Inland  Steel  Co. 


Australia  &  New  Zealand 
Bell  Comm.  Research 
Inland  Steel  Company 
Northern  Telecom 
U.S.  Steel  Company 
Rich  Central  High  School 
Wang  Laboratories,  Inc. 
Metropolitan  Ins.  Co. 

Inland  Steel  Company 
Illinois  Bell 
Inland  Steel  Company 
Citizen's  Federal  Savings 
Siemens  Gammasonics,  Inc. 
McColly  Realtors 
Budget  Sign  Shop 


Ken  Gembaia 

Construction ' 

Diana  George 

Comm./Public 

Michael  Harrigan 

Engineering 

Sue  Harrison 

Supervision 

Jim  Higley 

Mechanical  Er 

Michael  Huber 

English 

David  Humbert 

Construction ' 

Sandra  Hyland 

Education 

Marvin  Jurjevic 

Rest.,  Hotel  & 

Sharon  Kish 

Humanities/Cl 

Nancy  Knight 

Rest.,  Hotel  & 

Ted  Lebryk 

Supervision 

Robert  Lynn 

Indust.  Eng.  Ti 

Jon  Machuca 

Education 

Sharon  Mahler 

Management 

Ralph  Manzo 

Marketing 

Tom  Mavronicles 

Humanities 

John  McCreary 

Accounting 

Sandra  Michael 

Finance 

Larry  Mlynarcik 

Inf.  Sys.  &  Cot 

Florence  Mulholland 

Behavioral  Sc 
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mni  Career  Fair. 


ssi,  Bachelor  of  Science,  May 
Systems  and  Computer  Pro- 
ammer/ Analyst  III,  CNA  In- 
0,  lU.) 

zes  busine^  ai^lications  and 
ng  analysis  on  the  computer 
COBOL.  He  feels  that,  “In 
P  education  was  outstanding 
hat  I  knew  with  othra-  trainee; 


Michele  Halsted,  Bachelor  of  Arts,  May 
1981,  Department  of  Behavioral  Sciences, 
Psychology-Clinical  Employed  by  the  Koala 
Center  (Merrillville,  IN)  as  the  Director  of 
Outreach  Services. 

The  Koala  Center  is  a  substance  abuse 
facility  for  treatment  of  individuals  and  their 
families.  In  her  position,  Michele  does  as¬ 
sessments/evaluations  to  determine  if  an 
individual  has  drug  or  alcohol  problem,  and 
if  so,  the  extent  of  his/her  problem. 

Michele  also  does  a  variety  of  public  ser¬ 
vice  work,  including  workshops  for  the  Crown 
Point  School  Corporation,  public  speaking, 
in-service  training,  educational  groups, 
after-care  therapy,  etc. 


Marvin  Jurjevic,  Applied  Associate  of 
Arts,  1982,  Department  of  Behavior  Science, 
Majoring  in  Restaurant,  Hotel  &  Institutional 
Management  Employed  by  Holiday  Inn,  La- 
Porte  (LaPorte,  IN),  as  the  General  Man¬ 
ager. 

As  General  Manager,  Marvin  oversees  all 
operations  of  this  full-service.  Holiday  Inn. 
The  facility  has  148-sleeping  rooms,  a  holi- 
dome,  bar  and  banquet  facilities  for  400. 

Marvin  says  that  in  service  industries, 
“It’s  important  to  get  a  well-rounded  back¬ 
ground  in  all  areas,  especially  food  purchas¬ 
ing.”  Furthermore,  “It’s  important  to  under¬ 
stand  people;  to  want  to,  and  to  know  how 
to  make  them  happy;  to  be  able  to  plan, 
be  organized;  and  above  all,  to  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  sfjend  long  hours  working.” 


Renee  Hlavaty,  Master  of  Science,  May 
1986,  Department  of  Nursing  Employed  by 
St.  Margaret’s  Hospital  (Hammond,  IN),  as 
a  Nursing  Director  for  Critical  Care. 

Renee  has  management  responsibilities, 
along  with  five  nurse  supervisors  for  the 
Emergency  Room,  Intensive  Care,  Coronary 
Cre,  Intermediate  Care,  Out  Patient  Di¬ 
alysis  Services  and  Nephrology.  Of  St.  Mar¬ 
garet’s,  Renee  says  that,  “Quality  care  is 
a  factor  in  everything  they  do.  And  many 
services  are  extended  to  the  poor  and  the 
community.” 

Renee  states  that,  “Nursing  has  gone 
through  a  lot  of  changes,  taking  on  a  whole 
new  perspective.  It’s  a  transition  period.” 
She  feels  that  the  field  can  be  quite  chal¬ 
lenging,  unlike  the  stereotypic  portrayal  of 
nurses  on  television. 

According  to  Renee,  “Nurses  are  an  active, 
integral  part  of  decision  making  and  have  a 
tremendous  impact  upon  patient  care.” 


Sharon  Mahler,  Bachelor  of  Science,  May 
1985,  Department  of  Management,  emphasis 
in  Marketing,  Employed  by  White  Lodging 
Services  Corp.  (Merrillville,  IN),  as  Cor¬ 
porate  Human  Resources  Administrator. 

Sharon  is  directly  responsible  for  the  hu¬ 
man  resources  functions  of  two  hotels  in 
Indiana  (ranging  in  size  from  200  to  350 
rooms).  Her  major  responsibilities  include 
development  of  a  Manpower  Planning  pro¬ 
gram,  management  forecasting,  completion 
of  annual  wage/benefit  surveys,  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  other  human  resource  responsibilities. 

Sharon  believes  that  having  a  college  de¬ 
gree  is  always  going  to  get  your  foot  in  the 
door.  She  says  that,  “College  is  a  maturing 
process  where  you  learn  to  deal  with  all 
kinds  of  people  in  all  kinds  of  situations. 
That’s  what  I  believe  is  one  of  the  greatest 
benefits  of  attending  college  and  getting  a 
degree.” 


Deborah  Solivais,  Bachelor  of  Arts,  De¬ 
cember  1984,  Department  of  History,  Ameri¬ 
can,  Employed  by  Full-Proof,  A  Desktop 
Publishing  Company  (Hobart,  IN),  as  Owner/ 
Operator. 

Deborah  started  her  desktop  publishing 
firm  in  1987,  doing  copy  writing,  layout, 
design,  typesetting  on  assorted  printed  ma¬ 
terials.  Prior  to  that  she  “polished  rusty 
skills”  in  her  position  as  a  technical  writer 
and  administrative  assistant. 

Deborah  says  that  returning  to  school  in 
her  late  20’s  was  “one  of  the  best  things 
I  could  have  done  for  myself.”  She  got 
a  well-rounded  education  in  liberal  arts, 
enhanced  by  business  and  computer  classes. 
Deborah  believes  that  her  broad  eductional 
background  “enables  her  to  pursue  a  career 
interests  in  many  different  areas.” 


1  alumni  are  confirmed 

he  Alumni  Career 

Fair. 

•e  expected  to  accept  the 

eak  at  the  fair  according 

‘We  usually  have  between 

li  return  for  the  fair.” 

ion  Technology 

Galumet  Engineering  Services 

Joe  Muszalski 

Electrical  Eng.  Tech. 

Eaton  Corporation 

jblic  Relations 

General  Services  Admin. 

Nadine  O’Brien 

Education 

West  Side  High  School 

ng 

Superior  Engineering 

Irma  Ortiz 

Accounting 

Martin  &  Brower 

jn 

U.S.  Reduction 

Luba  Petryna 

Management  (BS) 

Purdue  University  Calumet 

al  Engineering 

Purdue  University  Calumet 

Ron  Polyak 

Marketing 

FROMM  Industries 

School  Town  of  Highland 

Dean  Rosales 

Electrical  Engineering 

Rockwell  International 

:ion  Technology 

Lexington  Homes 

Sharron  Rose 

Home  Economics  Ed. 

Portage  School  System 

1 

School  City  ot  Whiting 

John  Schutzius 

Mathematics 

ONA  Insurance 

el  &  Inst.  Mgmt. 

Holiday  Inn 

Denise  Sejna 

Political  Science/History 

Lake  Co.  Pros.  Office 

3s/Comm. 

United  Cable  Television 

Charles  Seligman 

Liberal  Arts  &  Sciences 

Inland  Steel  Company 

el  &  Inst.  Mgmt. 

Denny’s  Restaurant 

Bill  Sheahan 

Communication 

WWHN  AM  1510 

on 

Inland  Steel  Company 

Mary  Shields 

Nursing 

Community  Hospital 

ig.  Technology 

NIPSCO 

Greg  Sink 

Electrical  Eng.  Tech. 

Federal  Signal  Corp. 

1 

School  City  of  East  Chicago 

Deborah  Solivais 

American  History  (BA) 

Full-Proof  -  Desk  Top  Publish. 

lent 

Holiday  Star  Resort 

Mary  Kay  Stanton 

Education/English  Literature 

Portage  Township  Schools 

) 

Luhrs  Mktg.  Res.  Corp. 

Leon  Thompson 

Electrical  Eng.  Tech. 

Illinois  Bell 

BS 

Inland  Steel  Company 

Robert  Thorek 

Inf.  Systems  &  Comp.  Prog. 

Computer  Associates 

ng 

AT&T  Technologies 

Donna  Wade 

Comm./Public  Relations 

Mercantile  Nat'l.  Bank 

Bank  One  Merrillville 

Wade  Werth 

Construction  Tech. 

Gerhardt  F.  Meyne  Co. 

1  Comp.  Prog. 

Custom  Data  Services 

Gene  Wojdyla 

Liberal  Arts  &  Sciences 

Andrean  High  School 

il  Sciences 

Woodmar  Child  Develop. 

Sharon  Zukley 

Management 

H.B.  Fuller 

Nancy  Hechlinski,  Bachelor  of  Science,  May 
1982,  Manufacturing  Engineering  Technology 
&  Supervision,  Industrial  Engineering  Technology, 
Senior  System  Consultant,  Northern  Indiana 
Public  Service  Company  (Hammond,  Ind. ) 

Nancy  is  involved  in  the  study  of  work  me¬ 
thods,  productivity  measurements  and  feasi 
bility  studies;  evaluating  current  systems 
versus  proposes  alternatives.  Nancy’s  studies 
are  made  upon  management  as  well  as  hour¬ 
ly  employees  upcm  the  request  of  a  department 
executive. 

Neincy  feels  very  positively  about  her  chosen 
major  at  Purdue  Calumet,  recommending  an 
lET  major  selection  because  of  “the  diversity 
of  options  available  upon  graduation.”  She  al¬ 
so  recommaids  that  lET  majors  take  as  many 
lET,  MET  and  English  courses  as  possible. 
She  notes,  “Tjese  will  all  be  extremely  im- 
portant  in  their  (lET  majors)  work.” 
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Scholarship 

The  New  Image  Charter  Chapter  of  the 
American  Business  Women’s  Association 
is  offering  a  scholarship  for  the  school 
year  1968/89  for  those  attending  an  accred¬ 
ited  college  or  university  and  averaging 
a  “C”  grade  or  its  equivalent.  To  receive 
an  application,  please  call  Ms.  Fitzgerald 
at  her  place  of  business  838-2253. 

Futurist  Awards 

Honeywell’s  futurist  competition  is  an 
opportunity  for  college  students  to  write 
about  technology  as  they  see  it  25  years 
in  the  future.  The  deadline  for  requesting 
entry  forms  is  March  4,  and  the  contest 
closes  on  March  18, 1988. 

The  competition  is  open  to  all  full-time 
undergraduate  and  graduate 
undergraduate  and  graduate  students  who 
attend  any  accredited  U.S.  college  or  uni¬ 
versity.  Students  are  asked  to  predict 
technological  advancements  in  the 
year  2013  in  a  2,000-word  essay  on  one 
of  the  following  areas :  aerospace  applica¬ 
tions,  aircraft  capabilities,  control  systems 
for  commercial  buildings,  control  systems 
for  homes,  industrial  automation  and  con¬ 
trol,  and  microelectronic  devices.  The  se¬ 
cond  part  of  the  essay  should  reflect  the 
societal  impact  of  the  predicted  changes. 

A  panel  of  Honeywell  engineers  will 
judge  the  essays  on  their  creativity,  tech¬ 
nical  understanding,  feasibility  and  clarity 
of  expression.  Each  of  the  10  winners  wil 
receive  a  $3,000  cash  prize  and  an  expense 
paid  trip  to  Minneapolis  for  the  awards 
banquet  in  April. 

To  obtain  registration  information,  call 
toll  free  1-800-328-5111,  extension  1581.  En¬ 
tries  must  be  postmarked  no  later  than 
March  18. 

NCR  Essay  Competition 

NCR  Corporation  has  introduced  its  Stake¬ 


holder  Essay  Competition  for  full-time 
graduate  and  undergraduate  students  en¬ 
rolled  in  an  accredited  institution. 

The  competition  offers  a  $50,000  cash 
first  prize  for  the  best  essay  by  a  college 
or  university  student  on  the  “stakeholder” 
approach  to  management.  In  addition,  the 
winning  student’s  school  will  receive  NCR 
computer  systems  worth  $100,000.  Second 
prize  will  be  $15,000  cash  for  the  stu¬ 
dent  and  $35,000  in  computer  systems  for 
the  students  school.  Another  100  semifinal¬ 
ists  will  receive  $1,000  cash  each. 

The  topic  for  the  essay  is  “Creating 
Value  for  All  Stakdiolders  in  Corporations 
and/ 

AND/or  Not-for-Profit  Organizations.” 
Stakeholders  include  customers,  employ¬ 
ees,  suppliers,  shareholders  and  the  finan¬ 
cial  community,  governments  and  other 
communities  that  have  a  stake  in  the  for¬ 
tunes  of  an  organization. 

In  their  essays,  students  may  address 
the  stakeholder  philosophy  as  it  applies  to 
ethics,  corporate  governance,  social  re¬ 
sponsibility,  strategic  management,  man¬ 
aging  change,  or  other  areas  in  not-for- 
profit  organizations  as  well  as  business¬ 
es. 

Entries  will  first  by  judged  at  a  state 
level  during  April  by  a  selection  committee 
comprised  of  representatives  from  NCR 
stakeholder  groups  within  each  state.  The 
semifinalists’  essays  will  be  evaluated  by  a 
panel  of  nationally  recognized  leaders  in 
business,  education  and  other  areas. 

All  entries  must  be  postmarked  by  March 
31,  1988.  NCR  will  answer  questions  on 
the  competition  through  its  competition 
information  line,  513-445-1667. 

Perlman  Tickets 

Internationally  acclaimed  violinist,  Itz¬ 
hak  Perlman  will  perform  the  Violin  Con- 


New  Clubs  at  PUC 


PUCMS 


PR  Club 


Mary  P.  Wilson 

Contributor 

Purdue  University  Calumet  Metaphysical 
Society  (P.U.C.M.S.)  had  its  first  meeting 
Feb.  15,  and  will  continue  to  meet  every  two 
weeks  from  12  noon  to  2  p.m.  in  Lawshe 
Hall.  Open  to  all  students  and  the  public, 
the  club  meets  to  discuss  viewpoints  and  ideas 
and  supports  independent  thinking. 

The  society  was  reorganized  by  Glenn  NuttaU 
when  he  discovered  the  Philosophy  Club  dis¬ 
solved  three  years  ago.  He  felt  the  name 
change  would  reflect  an  expansion  of  discus¬ 
sion  topics  and  instigate  unrestricted  think¬ 
ing  as  well  as  attract  more  members  to  the 
11  member  club. 

Nuttall,  acting  president,  believes  “every¬ 
one  has  ideas  and  thoughts  that  weave  ito 
an  ultimate  framework  of  which  everyone 
is  correct.  Our  goal  is  to  incorporate  other 
ideas  into  our  own  thinking  and  to  encourage 
thinking  itself,  supporting  your  ideas,  and 
being  aware  of  other  views.” 

Discussion  topics  have  ranged  from  Arti- 
stotle  and  Plato  to  current  events.  Topics 
are  planned  at  the  prior  meeting  and  guest 
speakers  are  being  scheduled.  Anyone  inter¬ 
ested  in  attending  can  pick  up  a  schedule 
at  the  Activities  Office. 


Teresa  Scheldt 

Contributor 

Advanced  public  relations  students  organized 
a  Public  Relations  Club  on  February  17. 

Kim  Gentry,  a  communications  major, 
contacted  the  Public  Relations  Society  of 
America  (PRSA)  about  starting  an  affiliated 
chapter  of  Public  Relations  Students  Society 
of  America  (PRSSA)  at  Purdue  University 
Calumet. 

Five  months  had  passed  and  Gentry  hoped 
the  club  could  be  established  before  she 
graduated  next  fall. 

Students  decided  to  form  the  group  without 
being  officially  recognized  by  PRSA.  Gentry 
is  waiting  for  further  information  from  PRSA. 

The  Public  Relations  Club  plans  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  publicity  of  the  Ambassador  Pro¬ 
gram  sponsored  by  the  Advertising  Educa¬ 
tional  Foundation.  The  program  sponsors 
campus  visits  of  a  practicing  professional. 

The  Ambassador  will  be  Mr.  Pat  McCarthy, 
senior  vice  president.  Communications  and 
Human  Resources  at  D’Arc  y  Masius  Benton 
&  Bowles  in  Bloomfield  Hills.  He  has  had 
over  16  years  of  experience  in  corporate 
communications,  human  resources  and  ad¬ 
vertising. 

The  Public  Relations  Club  officers  are  Kim 
Gentry,  president;  Teresa  Scheidt,  vice  presi¬ 
dent;  Barbara  Crawford,  secretary;  Robert 
Teets,  treasurer;  and  Tom  Roach,  advisor. 


PUC’s  Dixon  observes  the  Chicago  Theater 


Terry  O’Neill 

Contributor 

Maurice  Dixon,  associate  professor  in  the 
department  of  Communications  and  Crea¬ 
tive  Arts  at  Purdue  University  Calumet 
(PUC)  was  accepted  to  observe  one  of  the 
oldest  theatre  operations  in  the  area,  the 
Chicago  Theatre. 

Dixon  sent  a  letter  to  the  Chicago  Theatre 
requesting  to  observe  its  operation.  The  ob¬ 
servation  will  consist  of  duties  ranging  from 
concessions  to  backstage  work  to  finalizing 
contracts  for  performers. 
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Dixon’s  duties  so  far  have  been  working 
with  concessions  and  administration. 

When  asked  about  the  purpose  of  the  ob¬ 
servation,  Dixon  said,  “The  knowledge  of  a 
professional  theater  operation  will  benefit 
me  as  a  teacher  because  I  can  give  my  theater 
students  all  aspects  of  what  a  professional 
theater  is  about.” 

At  the  end  of  this  observation  period, 
Dixon  will  submit  a  paper  to  his  department. 

Dixson  said  all  this  is  possible  due  to  the 
reduction  of  his  class  load  and  also  taking 
a  year  off  from  directing  at  the  PUC  Theater 
Company. 


certo  by  Peter  Rich  Tchaikovsky  with 
the  Northwest  Indiana  Symphony  Orches¬ 
tra  May  12,  1988  at  the  Holiday  Star 
Theatre.  The  concert  will  begin  with  Jo¬ 
hannes  Brahms’  Symphony  No.  1  at  8  p.m. 

Tickets  for  the  concert  go  on  sale  March 
1,  1988  to  the  general  public.  The  per¬ 
formance  is  sponsored  by  Bank  One,  Mer¬ 
rillville  NA.  Tickets  are  available  only  from 
the  Symphony  at  (219)  659-6476  and  are 
$30,  $26,  and  $22. 

For  further  information  about  the  con¬ 
cert,  please  call  the  Symphony  at  (219) 
659-6476. 

Woman  Alive! 

A  class  to  help  men  and  women  improve 
their  confidence  and  self-esteem  is  being 
offered  by  the  Women’s  Program,  Insti¬ 
tute  for  Continuing  Education,  Purdue  Uni¬ 
versity  Calumet.  The  class  will  meet  on 
three  Monday  evenings,  March  21,  28  and 
April  4,  1988  from  6:45  to  9:30  p.m.  In¬ 
structors  will  be  Career  Development 
Consultants. 

Enrollment  is  limited  to  assure  maximum 
participation. 

The  fee  for  the  class  is  $58.00.  Register 
by  sending  a  check,  payable  to:  Bursar’s 
Office,  Purdue  University  Calumet,  Ham¬ 
mond,  IN  46323-2094.  Please  include  name, 
address,  daytime  phone  number,  social  se¬ 
curity  number.  Continuing  Education 
Course  No.  7166,  Building  Your  Confidence 
and  Self-esteem.  VISA  and  MASTERCARD 
enrollment  accepted  by  calling  (219  )  989- 
2228. 

For  information  call:  (219)989-2228. 

Officer  Positions 

An  Air  Force  Recruiting  Service  repre¬ 
sentative  announced  recently  that  the  Air 
Force  has  several  officer  positions  that  are 
now  available  to  qualified  college  gradu¬ 
ates  with  a  wide  variety  of  majors. 

Air  Force  officer  positions  coming  open 
nationwide  include  pilot,  navigator,  missile 
launch  officer,  air  weapons  control  officer, 
and  command  post  officer. 

According  to  Capt.  R.  H.  Benjamin, 
head  of  Air  Force  officer  recruiting  in 
Northern  Illinois,  applicants  must  be  U.S. 
citizens  and  must  have  a  four  year  degree. 
College  seniors  who  will  be  completing 
their  degree  in  1988  may  also  apply  for 
these  officer  positions.  Applicants  for  pilot 
and  navigator  positions  must  submit  their 
applications  prior  to  being  26  and-a-half 
years  old.  Applicants  for  other  positions 
must  be  less  than  30  years  old. 

For  more  information  on  Air  Force  offi¬ 
cer  positions  available,  call  Captain  Benja¬ 
min  at  (312)  782-8448  or  (815)  424-2952. 

Working  Parents 

“The  Dilemmas  of  a  Working  Parent,” 
will  address  issues  of  daycare,  after 
school  care  and  dealing  with  guild  and 
discipline,  12:30  p.m.  to  2:30  p.m.,  Wednes¬ 
day,  March  9  at  the  Southlake  Center  for 
Mental  Health,  8555  Taft  St.,  Merrillville. 


Speaker  Rita  Mayer,  M.  Ed.,  has  a  mas¬ 
ter’s  degree  in  child  development  from  the 
Erikson  Institute/Loyola  University  in  Chi¬ 
cago.  She  has  professionally  worked  with 
young  children  for  20  years. 

The  fee  for  the  seminar  is  $15  which  in¬ 
cludes  lunch.  Advance  registration  is  re¬ 
quired.  For  more  information,  call  consul¬ 
tation  and  education  services  at  the  South- 
lake  Center  for  Mental  Health,  769-4005. 

Preschool  Program 

When  everyday  routines  with  preschool¬ 
ers  such  as  eating,  dressing  and  bed 
time  become  power  struggles,  a  preschool 
program  is  available  to  help  parents  learn 
ways  to  handle  these  situations. 

Morning  classes  of  “Parents  and  Chil¬ 
dren  Together,”  starts  March  14  at  the 
Southlake  Center  for  Mental  Health,  8555 
Taft  St.,  Merrillville.  Classes  for  the  spring 
program  meet  on  Mondays  and  Wednes¬ 
days,  9:30  a.m.  to  11:30  a.m.  through  May 
16. 

“Parents  and  Children  Together”  is  a 
program  for  parents  of  children  ages  2V2 
to  5  which  teaches  positive  parenting  tech¬ 
niques  and  child  development.  The  coordi¬ 
nator  of  Parents  and  Children  Together 
is  Rita  Mayer,  M.  Ed,  who  has  a  mas¬ 
ter’s  degree  in  child  development  from  the 
Erikson  Institute/Loyola  University. 

There  is  a  fee  for  the  spring  session. 
To  schedule  an  interview  appointment, 
call  Mrs.  Mayer  at  the  Southlake  Chapter 
for  Mental  Health  in  Merrillville  at  (219) 
769-4005. 

Assertiveness 

Paul  Kovacevich  gives  a  presentation 
for  business,  “Assertiveness  in  the  Work¬ 
place,”  12:30  p.m.  to  2:30  p.m.,  Wednesday, 
March  16  in  the  community  meeting 
room  at  8555  Taft  St.,  Merrillville. 

For  more  information  call  the  Southlake 
Center  for  Mental  Health,  769-4005. 

Recruiting 

The  following  companies  will  be  re¬ 
cruiting  on  campus  in  March : 

Mar.  8,  9:  Naval  Aviraiics,  MS  Electrical 
Engineering,  BS  Electrical  Engineering. 

Mar.  9:  Computer  Partners,  Inc.,  MS 
Computer  Science  (math),  BS  Info.  Sys¬ 
tems  Computer  Prog.,  BS  Computer  Sci¬ 
ence  (math). 

Mar.  15:  Indiana  Department  of  Rev¬ 
enue,  BS  Management  (accounting),  BS 
Management  (Fiannce),  BS  Management 
(economics),  BS  Computer  Science  (math), 
BS  Info.  Sytems  Computer  Prog. 

Mar.  16:  Upjohn  Company,  MS  Manage¬ 
ment,  MS  Nursing,  BS  Biology,  BS  Chem¬ 
istry  and  Physics,  BS  Communications, 
BS  Management,  BS  Nursing. 

Mar.  18:  Illinois  Bell,  MS  Electrical 
Engineering,  BS  Computer  Science  (math), 
BS  Info.  Systems  Computer  Prog.,  BS 
Electrical  Engineering,  BS  Mechanical 
Engineering. 

Contact  Career  Development  and  Place¬ 
ment  office  for  more  information  (ext. 
2219). 
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Slaves  of  an  era  —  they  love  cars 


Ed  Howe 

Staff  Reporter 

When  we  talk  about  the  sixties  many 
images  enter  our  minds.  We  think  about  the 
cultural  revolution,  war  protests,  peace  signs, 
English  rock  bands,  and  sadly  we  remember 
assassinations.  These  are  all  parts  of  our 
history. 

Every  time  I  buy  an  album  or  some  relic 
from  the  past,  I  feel  as  though  I’ve  success¬ 
fully  secured  a  moment  in  time  that  might 
have  escaped  me. 

For  some  of  us  our  prize  from  the  past  is 
a  car.  Cars  from  the  sixties  reflect  the  dec¬ 
ade.  It  was  a  time  when  the  world  came  into 
our  living  rooms  through  the  T.V.  We  saw 
our  strengths,  and  we  were  forced  to  accept 
our  weaknesses.  The  cars  from  the  sixties 
demonstrated  this  best.  Volkswagen  Beetles 
were  parked  next  to  full  lore  Hemi  Chargers. 
Ford  Mustangs  became  a  rage  in  all  forms ; 


from  peaceful  little  six-cylinder  models  to 
thundering  white  and  blue  Shelbys.  They  could 
be  both  humane  and  murderous.  This  is  the 
contrast  that  make  these  cars  desirable. 

I  have  owned  several  cars  from  this  period 
and  I’ve  also  spent  time  with  the  groups  that 
drool  over  metal.  They  claim  to  own  their 
cars  but  my  claim  is  that  their  cars  own 
them. 

The  link  between  a  star-struck,  gone-com- 
pletely-crazy-car-lover  and  a  sixties  vintage 
car  is  serious.  Although  there  are  no  visible 
chains  and  no  scars  (from  separation  as  if 
they  were  bom  joined  at  the  hip  and  bumper), 
there  is  an  obvious  link  between  man  and  car. 
Man  mothers  the  car  as  though  he  gave 
birth  to  it.  But  this  is  only  the  start  because 
early  in  the  relationship,  the  car  takes  over. 

The  car  becomes  the  owner  of  the  man.  Car 
is  master  and  man  is  slave.  From  this  point 


forward  the  slave  makes  no  action  without 
the  master’s  consent.  The  master  wears  the 
finest  paint.  The  slave  is  clothed  in  torn 
rags  stained  with  grease  and  oil.  The  master 
wishes  to  be  clean  and  the  slave  washes 
where  no  man  has  ever  washed  before.  The 
slave  yields  to  the  master’s  right  of  way. 

I’m  positive  that  this  mechanical  form  of 
oppression  transcends  mere  sbcties  vintage  cars. 
I  see  the  burden  of  slavery  on  many  key  chains. 
My  first  master  was  a  1963  Volkswagen 
21  window  bus.  These  air  cooled  animals 
are  usually  found  in  southern  California 
painted  “peacefully”  and  surrounded  by  bo¬ 
tanical  blossom  children.  Mine  was  in  rural 
Indiana,  behind  a  barn  with  four  flat  tires 
and  the  remains  of  a  spoiled  newspaper 
drive  filling  every  spare  inch  of  interior.  I 
massaged  it,  scraped  it  and  restored  it  until 
it  was  mine.  I  resurrected  it  from  junk  wagon 
to  full-time  fun.  I  possessed  it  until  I  became 


possessed. 

I  quit  driving  it  and  it  began  carrying  me. 
It  propped  me  up  behind  its  wheel  and  arro¬ 
gantly  paraded  me  around  town.  I  was  sub¬ 
missive,  conquered,  a  shivering  wreck  of  a 
man.  I  was  merely  a  body  placed  between 
the  steering  wheel  and  the  bench  seat.  The 
bus  did  not  need  me  to  drive  it,  it  needed 
me  to  be  legal  when  the  police  were  around. 
Once  it  deserted  me  at  a  hilltop.  It  rolled 
away  down  the  hill.  It  must  have  pitied  me, 
because  it  rolled  back  toward  me  and  allowed 
me  to  get  in  as  it  drove  by.  It  was  the  mas¬ 
ter  and  I  was  the  faithful. 

I  have  seen  other  slaves.  A  friend  of  mine 
once  quit  eating  so  that  his  Firebird  might 
have  gas  to  cruise  the  strip  on  Saturday 
night.  Also  it  is  not  uncommon  for  a  man  to 
choose  a  car  over  a  woman. 

At  some  point  in  time  the  car  might  yield  to 
a  girl,  but  the  lady  must  always  agree  with 
who  the  boss  is. 


How  to  write  your  ticket  to  get  into  grad  school 


Ray  Martinez 

Staff  Reporter 

Essays  That  Worked  -  For  Business  Schoois, 

edited  by  Boykin  Curry  and  Brian  Kosbar, 
(Mustang  Pubiishing,  128  pages),  $8.95. 

When  most  graduates  take  their  entrance 
tests  for  business  school,  they  probably 
fear  the  essay  question  most  of  all.  Many  of 
the  top  schools,  such  as  Harvard,  Stanford, 
and  UCLA,  place  heavy  emphasis  upon  the 
essay.  To  many  applicants,  a  good  paper 
can  mean  the  difference  between  acceptance 
and  rejection. 

Essays  That  Worked  -  For  Business  Schools 
helps  develop  a  framework  for  writing  a 
great  essay.  Using  examples  of  successful 
applications,  the  book  helps  the  student  ex¬ 


press  his  strengths  and  weaknesses,  work  ex¬ 
perience,  and  accomplishments.  It  demon¬ 
strates  how  to  tactfully  transform  weaknesses 
into  strengths  without  sounding  pompous 
or  egotistic.  It  also  points  out  the  dangers 
of  being  falsely  humble. 

The  text  illustrates  various  styles  of  prose. 
Many  successful  applicants  repli^  by  employ¬ 
ing  humor,  tragedy,  and  plain  common 
sense.  The  text  also  encourages  creativity. 
One  successful  entry  included  one  person’s 
answer  which  used  a  screenplay-like  format 
to  convey  his  ideas  about  quality  job  control. 

Essays  That  Worked  also  supplies  sample 
essay  questions  to  prepare  the  applicant 
and  give  him  an  idea  of  what  type  of  stu¬ 
dent  the  school  is  looking  for.  For  example, 
the  reader  receives  Stanford’s  question,  “Des¬ 
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cribe  an  ethical  dilemma  that  you  have  per¬ 
sonally  encountered.”  The  answers  provide 
brilliant  insight  into  how  to  respond  to  this 
question.  One  reply,  which  told  of  corruption 
at  an  arms  plant,  even  resulted  in  the  stu¬ 
dent  being  lauded  by  both  the  press  and  the 
university. 

While  the  book  does  not  go  into  detail  con¬ 
cerning  structure  and  format,  it  stiU  provides 
many  ideas  that  help  a  student  gain  admit¬ 
tance  into  a  graduate-level  business  school. 
The  book  emphasizes  that  these  outstanding 
essays  were  written  by  people  without  a 
concentrated  background  in  writing.  “A  lot  of 
people  think  they  have  to  be  ‘businesslike’,” 
the  editor,  Boykin  Curry  says,  “so  they  write 
really  boring,  stuffy  essays  with  lots  of  big 
words.  The  essays  in  our  book  prove  other¬ 
wise.” 


In  addition,  co-editor  Brian  Kasbar  added, 
“These  essays  run  the  gamut  from  the  off¬ 
beat  to  the  tragic.  The  book  clearly  shows 
that  a  {personal,  honest,  creative  essay  is  far 
superior  to  one  that  simply  rehashes  an 
applicant’s  glorious  record.” 

As  the  title  implies,  the  book  concerns  it¬ 
self  only  with  admissions  into  a  graduate- 
level  business  school.  Other  graduates  who 
are  seeking  their  Master’s  Degree  elsewhere 
may  think  the  text  irrelevant  since  the  topics 
deal  specifically  with  management  and  major 
business  issues. 

However,  it  also  contains  concise  informa¬ 
tion  and  frank  advice  about  handling  the  es¬ 
say  and  dealing  with  the  admissions  process. 
A  graduate  from  any  major  may  find  these 
parts  of  the  book  useful  in  considering  the 
school  they  plan  to  attend. 


Skylark 
Needs 
Your  Help! 

Purdue  University  Calumet’s  outstand¬ 
ing  literary  magazine  invites  you  to  its 
first  meeting  of  the  new  publishing  year. 
The  meeting  is  scheduled  for  1:00  p.m. 
on  March  13th,  Room  C100,  Library  Building. 

We  need  dedicated  workers  -  workers  to  head 
and  staff  each  category:  poetry,  prose  (short  story 
and  drama),  graphics,  children’s  section,  layout 
and  proof-reading,  public  relations,  and  this  year’s 
special  category  “Back  Home  in  Indiana.  ’’ 

Be  on  the  staff  of  SKYLARK  and  add  to  the 
effectiveness  of  your  vita  sheet!  Use  your  partici¬ 
pation  in  the  publication  of  SKYLARK  as  one  of 
your  references.  SKYLARK  will  honor  your  volun¬ 
tary  efforts  as  a  staff  member  with  written  recog¬ 
nition  of  your  precise  responsibilities  in  the  publication 
of  the  magazine. 

The  new  editors  of  SKYLARK  are  Sally  Nalbor, 
Shelia  Binkley,  and  Amy  Garza.  Entry  deadline  is 
May  15,  1988,  with  the  publication  scheduled 
for  September,  1988. 

If  you  have  any  questions,  call  Amy  at  949-7245, 
Tuesday  through  Saturday  between  2  p.m.  and  4  p.m. 

COME  JOIN  US!  WE  NEED  YOU! 
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FEA TURES 


Mom  vs.  The  Other  Woman 


Joan  M.  Funk 

Staff  reporter 

I  have  always  prided  myself  on  being  an 
intelligent  parent,  someone  who  understands 
kids  at  all  stages  of  development.  In  my  pas¬ 
sion  to  be  a  perfect  mother  I  have  purchased, 
since  1972, 67  how-to  books  to  prepare  myself 
for  all  possible  parenting  problems. 

Experts  have  told  me  wWch  doctor  to  choose, 
which  foods  to  buy,  which  medicines  to  avoid, 
which  schools  and  summer  camps  are  best, 
and  which  toys  promise  the  fewest  injuries. 
Psychologists  have  also  equipped  me  with 
clear,  detailed  instructions  in  helping  my 
children  deal  with  fear,  failure,  and  frustra¬ 
tion. 

Some  lessons,  however,  I  learned  myself, 
like  never  kiss  my  kid  in  front  of  his  friends. 
Somehow  I  just  knew  that. 

The  art  of  spectating  was  not  quite  as  in¬ 
stinctive.  Only  when  my  nine-year-old  rode 
home  with  another  mother  did  I  realize  I  am 
supposed  to  sit  through  an  entire  ball  game 
without  cheering  too  loud,  booing  bad  calls, 
or  nmning  out  in  the  field  when  my  kid  gets 
hurt. 

I’m  much  better  at  concerts. 

With  the  help  of  my  spouse,  my  parents, 
my  friends,  and  my  collection  of  books,  I 
managed  for  15  years  to  grope  my  way  through 
parenthood  with  few  catastrophic  encounters. 
All  the  while  I  have  been  waiting  in  dreaded 
anticipation  for  the  troubled  times  of  the 
terrible  teens.  I  am  now  the  mother  of  teen¬ 
agers  but  have  yet  to  experience  any  trau¬ 
mas. 

Contrary  to  predictions,  I  like  my  kids.  They 


are  responsible,  independent,  intelligent,  fun 
people  I  enjoy  being  with.  True,  they  are  also 
at  times  noisy,  messy,  and  cranky,  but  so  am 
I.  Therefore,  we  get  along  great.  Our  respect 
and  tolerance  for  each  other  has  resulted  in 
a  warm,  loving  relationship. 

Feeling  very  smug,  I  told  myself  all  that 
reading  paid  off;  I  can  handle  anything.  I  was 
wrong. 

I  hadn’t  counted  on  cupid’s  arrival  nor  on 
my  son’s  response  to  the  arrows  that  set  in 
motion  those  dormant  hormones.  Nothing  in 
all  those  pages  prepared  me  for  my  feelings 
of  confused  jealousy  when  my  son  bought  a 
valentine  gift  not  for  me  but  for  another  fe¬ 
male. 

I  knew  how  to  handle  ear  infections,  sib¬ 
ling  rivalry,  and  making  the  third  out  in  the 
ninth,  but  how  do  I  handle  this  school-girl 
feeling  of  being  dumped  by  my  steady  for 
another?  I  was  suddenly  replaced  by  a  13- 
year  old  stranger.  How  could  he?  (I  asked  the 
same  question  when  I  was  16. ) 

The  kid  I  bottled  and  bathed,  carried  and 
rocked,  the  kid  who  blew  me  kisses,  sang  me 
songs,  and  made  me  paper  flowers,  the  kid 
who  gave  up  carrying  his  beloved  blanket  to 
accompany  me  on  daily  errands  -  that  kid  - 
my  former,  constant  companion,  my  last  bom, 
has  given  his  attention  and  affection  to  another 
woman.  What  a  blow ! 

Of  course,  I  ignored  all  the  warning  signs : 
long  telephone  conversations,  Friday  nights 
at  the  cinema,  and  requests  for  hair  spray, 
mousse,  and  after  shave.  Little  did  I  know 
these  were  the  steps  to  a  serious  friendship. 

Red  carnations,  Fannie  Mays,  and  an  over- 


You  Know  I  Do  -  The  War  of  Love 


The  rain  of  the  comets, 
in  Aphrodities  eyes. 

The  storm  of  the  seasons, 
through  your  favorite  lover’s  lies. 
Coming  through  the  storm  gate, 
like  a  tower  up  from  Hell. 

Shouting  out  vulgarity  and, 
pitching  pennies  in  a  well. 

Walking  in  the  minefield, 
and  fire  from  the  skies. 

Everytime  I  look  at  her, 
another  soldier  dies. 

War  is  hell.  Hell  is  war. 

What  is  all  our  fighting  for. 

Live  is  blind  I’ve  heard  it  said. 

It’s  also  Deaf,  Dumb,  and  Dead. 

3  Ds  for  my  lover, 

3  Ds  for  my  friend, 

A  promised  love  as  strong  as  mine. 

Is  cruel  to  have  an  end. 

She  kills  me  everytime  she  says, 

“I  love  you,  you  know  I  do.  ” 

It  seems  to  always  come  to  this, 

-No  faith  between  the  two. 

It  isn’t  fair  to  share  a  thing, 
if  the  sharing  can’t  be  even. 

It  pushes  things  too  far  sometimes, 
until  one  ends  up  leaving. 

The  end,  they  say,  justifies  the  means 
An  epitaph  some  find  fitting 
But  just  because  your  love  has  failed 
a  friend  is  never  found  quitting 
Friends  they  come,  and  friends  they  go 


our  love  for  our  friends  is  eternal 
We  love  everything  about  them  and  sometimes 
we’ll  cry 

But  love  is  immune  to  all  that’s  eternal 
Words  are  wisdom  and  wisdom  is  fine, 
Advice  was  not  heeded  was  never  heard 
Shakespeare,  he  wrote,  “What’s  in  a  name?” 

to  wit,  Isay,  “What’s  in  a  word?” 

Love  is  for  romantics,  children  and  God 
For  them,  the  love  never  ends 
My  words  are  worthless  and  stupid,  I  know 
But  love,  it  kills  between  friends 
Loving  belongs  in  the  home  and  in  the  church 
Keep  it  away  from  work  or  from  school 
Hie  love  that  lurks  there  is  a  dangerous  game 
Seeking  to  destroy  some  new  fool 
I  love  my  friends,  it’s  sad  but  true 
it’s  all  that  I  know  how  to  do 
But,  Love  of  my  Life,  I’ll  die  everyday 
if  that’s  what  it  means  to  love  you 

Each  Day  of  my  life  - 1  hope,  cry  and  pray 
these  things  are  all  that  I  do 
And  I  dream  for  a  day  -  when  you’ll  long  to 
hear  me  say: 

“Hove  you -you  know  I  do...” 

A  soldier  of  love 

Submitted  Anonymously 

Editor’s  Note:  Will  the  author  of  this  poem  make 
herself  known. 


DON'T  GET  MORE 
THAN  A  TAN 
DURING  SPRING  BREAK 

Condom  Sampler  Pack  -  $1 .00 


;  it’s  hard  to  accept 


sized  Hallmark  from  a  sensitive  husband 
failed  to  appease  my  envy.  Within  24  hours 
my  melancholy  turned  to  self  pity,  and  I 
moped  around  like  a  lost  orphan. 

Finally,  I  set  emotions  aside  and  appealed 
to  my  intellect.  Persistent  self  analysis  made 
me  realize  it  was  my  tender  loving  care  that 
enabled  him  to  be  tender,  loving,  and  caring. 
I  felt  somewhat  consoled  but  hardly  joyful. 

On  the  evening  of  the  fourteenth,  Nathan 
emerged  from  his  room  looking  like  a  model 
for  a  Guess  Jeans  ad  -  slim,  suave,  sexy.  My 
chubby  little  boy  had  passed  through  child¬ 
hood  and  entered  adolescence  without  telling 
me.  I  was  powerless  to  stop  or  even  slow  this 
rapid  growing-up  process. 

He  gave  me  his  can-we-go-now  look,  and  I 


dutifully  drove  him  to  a  valentine’s  party 
where  he  would  demonstrate  his  feelings  to 
another  with  a  white  furry  teddy  bear.  We 
approached  her  house.  I  stopped  the  car, 
turned  toward  the  young  man  b^ide  me  and 
cheerfully  said,  “have  fun  Nate.” 

“I  will.  Thanks  for  the  ride,  Mom.”  He 
flashed  me  a  smile  through  the  window  as  he 
flung  shut  the  door. 

In  the  silence  of  my  car,  I  watched  him 
run  up  the  drive  to  the  lighted  porch,  teddy 
bear  in  hand  behind  his  back. 

I  drove  away  trying  to  sqe  through  wet 
eyes.  And  as  I  blew  my  nose  into  a  crumpled 
Kleenex,  I  cursed  motherhood  and  every  how¬ 
to  book  applauding  the  pleasures  of  parent¬ 
hood. 


Uplifting  experiences 


Michael  J.  RIgg 

Managing  editor 

It  was  a  cold  and  somewhat  semi-blustery 
day  when  I  decided  to  tour  Purdue  Calumet’s 
elevator  system.  We  never  consider  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  elevator.  For  without  this 
mechanized  marvel  of  the  modem  macrocosm 
we  as  a  society  would  be  trudging  up  and 
down  stairs  with  no  rhyme  or  reason.  What 
would  life  mean  if  all  there  was  in  the  world 
was  walking,  climbing,  and  descending  by 
foot? 

As  I  marched  toward  Lawshe  Hall,  the  wind 
whipped  through  my  thin  and  rapidly  ebb¬ 
ing  hairline.  My  thoughts  turned  to  move¬ 
ment.  Complex  physics  problems  whirred 
through  my  subconscious  as  I  pondered  the 
workings  of  Lawshe’s  twin  lifts.  Incidentally, 
if  PUC  was  in  London,  we’d  be  calling  them 
lifts. 

Ever  since  that  happening  in  my  childhood  - 
the  time  I  was  forced  to  summit  the  John 
Hancock  building  -  my  nerves  with  elevators 
have  been  somewhat  twitchy.  My  approach 
was  simple.  I  would  sit  on  the  bench  across 
from  the  elevator  doors  and  just  watch.  The 
doors  slid  open  to  admit  passengers,  and  they 
would  alternately  open  to  allow  other  trave¬ 
lers  of  the  shaft  to  exit.  Soon,  I  decided  to 
ride. 

Now,  as  an  English  major  I  frequently 
perchanced  the  threshold  of  the  Lawshe  lifts, 
but  I  never  noticed  the  extreme  differences 
between  them  and  others  on  campus.  The 
most  noticeable  variance  of  the  Lawshes’ 
are  the  massive  gulag-type  warning  signs 
warning  NO  SMOKING  IN  ELEVATOR.  They 
might  as  well  warn  ARBEIT  MACHT  FREI 
as  this  is  what  their  omniscient  quality  sug¬ 
gests. 

The  single,  well-secluded  metal  monster 
of  the  Student  Faculty  Library  Center  gives 
passengers  a  ride  in  complete  inertia.  No 
sooner  does  one  tap  “3”  that  -  two  hours 
later  -  the  doors  open  on  three,  no  movement 
having  been  experienced.  Identical  inertia 
also  exists  in  Potter  and  Anderson.  Person¬ 
ally,  I  prefer  Le  Grande  stairway  near  the 
center  of  the  building.  Reminiscent  of  the 
R.M.S.  Titanic’s  renowned  grand  staircase, 
but  without  the  famed  bronze  clock,  it  stands 
like  an  intricate  twisting  spider  web  to  Alum¬ 


ni  Hall. 

Mysteriously,  the  Anderson  and  Potter 
elevators  are  practically  twins;  both  have  the 
carpet-covered  metal  walls  (to  decrease  the 
decibels  of  screaming  passengers).  Potter’s 
elevator  is  equipped  with  reading  material ; 
the  sign  under  the  glass  housing  the  “Cer¬ 
tificate  of  Inspection  on  file  in  the  Physical 
Plant  building”  sign  has  a  lengthy  red-inked 
warning  not  to  panic  if  the  elevator  should 
get  stuck.  I  didn’t  take  this  one  to  the  top,  I 
just  got  off  on  “2”  and  exited  via  the  stairs. 

Despite  Anderson’s  thundering  hydraulic 
moans,  I  think  Gyte’s  lift  is  the  most  terri¬ 
fying.  I  didn’t  even  know  Gyte  had  an  ele¬ 
vator  until  my  Junior  year.  For  those  fresh¬ 
men  and  sophomore  students  out  there,  let 
me  elaborate  on  my  journey.  The  doors  crept 
closed  nearly  a  full  minute  after  I  depressed 
the  button  for  the  third  floor.  The  intense 
realization  of  “air-tightness”  filled  my  de¬ 
caying  mental  state.  Gyte’s  lift  reminded  me 
of  a  mini-hospital  elevator  with  its  pale  blue 
and  stainless  steel  interior,  barred  with  hand 
railings.  The  ride  itself  was  pleasant,  although 
the  perfect  inertia  was  so  great  that  I  couldn’t 
tell  if  I  was  going  up  or  down. 

A  final  note  after  leaving  the  tiny  Gyte 
lift:  I  noticed  that  the  minute  engraved  plate 
near  the  ceiling  read  “CAPACITY  16  PER¬ 
SONS,  WEIGHT  CAPACITY  2500  lbs.”  No 
way  am  I  boarding  that  thing  with  15  156- 
pound  suckers.  I’ll  hike. 


A  Broken  Promise 

The  door  is  broken. 

Glass  is  shattered. 

The  stereo  lay  tattered. 

Tears  begin  to  fall  -  harder  and  harder 
I  gulp  for  breath  and  can  feel  no  air 
Childhood  memories  flash  through  my  head 
I  recall  a  frightened  child  that  child  is  me. 

I  am  grown  now,  but  I  still  feel  like  that  child 
hiding  in  the  corner. 

I  am  afraid  and  he  said  it  would  never  happen 
again. 

TRICIA 


Not  meeting  the  right  peopie? 

Meet  models,  stewardesses, 
business  owners  today 

JOIN  COMP  A  TIBLES  VIDEO  DA  TING 

We  are  now  offering  one  month  FREE  triai  memberships 
for  women  and  HALF  PRICE  memberships  to  men. 

See  people  you  want  to  meet  or  your  money  back. 


7449  Indianapolis  Blvd.  (219)  844-4702 

Hammond,  IN 
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The  perfect  album 


Breathless 

Three  Times  and  Waving 
The  perfect  album?  It  doesn’t  exist,  or  does 
it? 

An  album  that  grabs  the  listener  at  the  first 
drop  of  the  needle  may  have  the  potential  to 


be  a  pretty  good  album. 

If  the  listener  can  make  it  through  the  first 
song  painlessly,  the  album  may  well  be  a  de¬ 


cent  one.  Now,  if  one’s  patience  allows  his 
mind  to  mildly  struggle  through  the  first  three 
songs,  he  may  start  to  wonder  who  the  people 
are  making  the  record. 

However,  if  he  can  merrily  make  it  through 
the  first  side  (at  first  listen! )  and  is  still  curi¬ 
ous  for  more  of  the  same  band,  this  listener 
is  in  heaven. 

So  on  the  flip  side,  amazingly  enough,  there 
are  no  complaints ! 

The  perfect  album?  I  believe  so. 


Now  the  chore  of  attempting  to  describe 
what  it  sounds  like.  A  smooth,  rich,  milky 
substance  enhanced  through  drums  which 
transcendentally  explores  new  terrain  in 
sound.  Guitars  present  yield  new  direction  in 
experimentation.  Bass  that  keeps  the  tempo 
on  course  and  just  plain  supernatural  vocals 
that  (consciously  or  unconsciously)  com¬ 
mand  the  voyage  to  never-never-land. 

Forming  the  band  in  1984  and  releasing 
their  first  single  on  their  own  Tennor-Vossa 
label.  Breathless  (the  name  fits!)  composed 
of  four  British  souls  have  released  three  12” 
singles  and  two  full-length  albums. 


Three  Times  and  Waving  should  be  regarded  Moreover,  Three  Times  and  Waving  pro¬ 
as  a  collection  of  close  knit  songs,  and  not  vides  a  special  stimuli  not  found  anywhere 
singles  that  become  old  and  overplayed.  else. 


A  Grand  Performance 
with  Koth  Century  Style 


Diana  Crawford 

Contributor 

The  performance  given  by  the  Burgundian 
Consort  on  Saturday  evening,  February  20, 
in  Alumni  Hall  was  more  than  impressive. 
The  men  who  contributed  their  talents  to 
this  program,  Richard  Simons,  John  Pelle- 
grin,  Albert  Rawlins  and  Ronald  Rendek, 
proved  (through  their  gift  of  music)  that 
each  possessed  an  intensely  creative  sensi¬ 
tivity.  Each  musician  played  his  instruments 
with  great  love  and  respect. 

The  setting  was  complete  with  carved 
benches,  a  small  roundtable,  shrubbery  and 
saplings-which  gave  the  illusion  of  the  out¬ 
doors.  The  costumes,  representing  the  vari¬ 
ous  countries  and  eras  between  the  13th 
and  16th  centuries,  were  quite  colorful  and 
gave  one  a  feel  for  the  times. 

Most  of  the  beginning  pieces  were  dance- 
oriented.  The  melodies  contained  many  16th 
notes  ascending/descending  repititiously 
throughout,  reflecting  the  Pied  Piper/Robin 
Hood  image  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  Consort 
drifted  musically  towards  the  Renaissance 
period;  the  polyphonic  texture  and  the  versa¬ 
tility  of  the  instruments  portrayed  the  variety 


of  entertainment  that  was  developing  in 
countries  like  Spain,  Italy  and,  of  course. 
Burgundy.  Whether  the  tune  was  lively  or 
had  a  touch  of  sadness,  the  music  always 
projected  an  underlying  sense  of  peace, 
simpleness  and  wellbeing. 

The  string,  wind  and  percussion  families 
were  the  predominate  instruments  played. 
They  included  beautiful  flutes  such  as  the 
Recorder  and  Krumhorn,  and  the  Vielle  and 
Rebec  from  the  bowed  strings  group.  The 
comforting  sounds  of  the  Lute  and  Mandora 
carried  the  mood  of  the  musical  pieces,  and 
the  percussion  held  the  scores  together 
through  the  use  of  the  tamborine  and  drums 
from  the  period.  Among  my  favorites  were 
the  Gemshorn  whose  soothing  tone  re¬ 
sembled  that  of  the  Panflute,  the  Arabian 
reed  instrument-the  Shawn  and  the  Gothic 
Harp  replica. 

The  history  of  each  instrument  was  dis¬ 
cussed  before  it  was  used  in  a  song,  and  I 
found  this  added  element  to  be  very  educa¬ 
tional,  giving  a  completeness  to  the  presen¬ 
tation.  All  in  all,  it  was  a  very  professional 
program  -  my  only  regret  was  that  1  couldn’t 
meet  and  talk  with  the  extremely  talented 
musicians. 


Listen  to  the  Issues 


Russ  McDonald 
Contributor 
Midnight  Oil 
“Diesel  and  Dust” 

The  six  member  group.  Midnight  Oil,  is  to 
Australia  what  U2  is  to  Ireland. 

Midnight  Oil  attacks  religious  and  political 
issues  in  all  of  their  songs.  “Diesel  and  Dust,” 
their  sixth  album,  is  a  collection  of  raw,  ag¬ 
gressive,  vengeance  and  frustration  while  of¬ 
fering  reasonable  solutions  to  the  futile  is¬ 
sues.  Attacking  issues  of  nuclear  buildup, 
growing  unemployment,  the  native  Aborigi¬ 
nals,  the  underpriviledged,  the  disposessed 
and  homeless.  .  .Midnight  Oil  is  recognized 
in  their  native  Australia  as  a  voice  of  reason, 
who  value  their  lives,  and  their  environment 


in  their  future. 

While  some  tracks  on  the  album  are  just 
tension  building,  a  few  tracks  have  been  pro¬ 
duced  in  a  danceable  format.  ‘Beds  are  Burn¬ 
ing’  and  ‘BuU  Roarer’  have  the  punch  and 
pop  as  well  as  a  twin  guitar  attack  that  are 
sure  to  get  the  feet  moving  and  the  mind  think¬ 
ing. 

For  fans  of  U2  albums  (October,  War), 
“Diesel  and  Dust”  is  sure  to  please.  How¬ 
ever  the  music  isn’t  for  everyone.  It  just  isn’t 
trendy,  top-forty  music,  instead  Midnight  Oil 
offers  powerful  music  for  the  person  who  likes 
music  with  meaning,  not  repetitious,  irrel- 
event  lyrics  that  are  accompanied  by  studio 
produced  sounds. 


Serving  Chicagoland  and  Northwest  Indiana 
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•Weddings  •  Proms  •  Charters 
•Speccial  Occasions  •  Business  Trips 
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(219)  845-9234 
(219)  838-0966 


Pushin’  The  Beat 


Eddie  Guadiana,  Contributor 
Salt-‘n’-Pepa 
Hot,  Cool  and  Vicious 

By  now  we’ve  probably  all  heard  the  top  40 
hit  Push  It!  by  a  group  called  Salt-n-Pepa. 
This  is  another  rap  group  from  the  Queens 
area  of  New  York.  What  makes  this  group  dif¬ 
ferent  is  the  fact  that  this  is  an  all  girl  group. 
There  are  three  members  in  this  group,  two 
rappers  and  a  D.  J.  The  two  rappers  go  by  the 
name  Salt  (Chery)  and  Pepa  (Sandy)  and 
their  D.J.  “Spinderella”  (Latoya). 

The  name  of  their  album  is  Hot,  Cool  and 
Vicious  and  is  on  Next  Plateau  records.  The 
album  has  nine  songs  on  it  including  their  top 
40  single  Push  It!  Some  other  songs  included 
on  the  album  are  Tramp,  I  Desire  and  Chick 
on  the  Side.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
song  Push  It!  was  not  originally  included  on 


the  first  pressings  of  the  album.  Due  to  its 
popularity  even  as  a  “B”  side  of  a  single,  the 
album  had  to  be  remixed  to  include  the  song. 

Some  ladies  might  find  this  album  appeal¬ 
ing  because  of  the  style  used.  Though  it  may 
prove  to  be  a  little  too  hard  for  some,  it  shows 
rap  music  from  an  angle  not  covered  too  of¬ 
ten.  As  the  song  I’ll  Take  Your  Man  may  imply, 
the  album  tends  to  show  love  and  life  from  a 
woman’s  perspective. 

Listening  to  a  woman’s  point  of  view  on 
topics  often  covered  in  songs  by  male  artists, 
reminded  me  of  the  girl  groups  of  the  ’60’s. 
This  proves  to  be  a  refreshing  point  of  view 
and  helps  to  make  up  for  the  almost  too  com¬ 
mon  musical  style  used  on  many  of  the  tracks. 
Altogether,  the  trio  turned  out  to  be  true  rap¬ 
pers  in  every  sense  of  the  word  and  enjoyable 
listening. 


Fresh  Flesh? 


Ron  Hard 

Staff  reporter 

This  is  the  latest,  full  length  release, 
from  a  U.K.  band  that  could  honestly  say  they 
came  to  the  States  to  receive  the  recognition 
they  truly  deserve.  With  a  cult  following  in 
the  past  few  years,  but  not  really  reaching  a 
radio  or  television  audience,  it  was  evident 
that  the  U.S.  probably  has  greater  rewards 
in  store  for  this  post-punk,  but  good  time  rock 
‘n’  roll  band.  ; 

The  Flesh  debut  single  “Idol,”  reveived 
some  successful  airplay  last  year.  They  fol¬ 
lowed  that  up  with  “I  Go  Crazy,”  a  single  on 
the  soundtrack  of  the  John  Hughes’  film 


“Some  Kind  of  Wonderful.”  This  catchy  tune 
helped  the  band  get  started  with  exposure  on 
MTV  and  radio.  Going  back  to  their  roots,  the 
Flesh  band  members  inquire  their  punk-ish 
energy  to  a  smoother  rock  ‘n’  roll  with  a 
punch  sometimes  to  get  you  started.  Summed 
up,  they  can  best  be  described  as  watered- 
down  Billy  Idol,  psuedo-punk. 

Long  Live  The  New  Flesh  is  a  fairly  good 
album  which  leaves  you  believing  that  there 
are  better  things  to  come,  once  they  get  the 
following  they  want.  Songs  to  listen  for  are  “I 
Go  Crazy,”  “Postcards  From  Paradise,” 
“Siamese  Twist,”  and  “Sleeping  Dogs.”  Al¬ 
most  all  their  tunes  are  mainstream  and 
danceable. 


PD  W  BOOKS 

INDIANA’S  ONLY  BOOKSTORE 

Featuring  Books  on 

-A/ro-A  mericans  -Central  A  merica 

-Labor  -Radical  and 

-  Women  -Peace  Studies 

3859  Broaciway,  Gary  IN  980-4300 
Open  Thurs.  &  Fri.  1 1  a.m.-4  p.m. 

Sat.  10  a.m.-5  p.m. 

5%  DISCOUNT  for  PUC  STUDENTS 
WE  WILL  SPECIAL  ORDER 
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Collegiate  Careers  Ending 

innO  PamP  tA  KapQIICO  cHa  iiroc?  in  a..  <>.... 


David  Fanno 

Sports  Editor 

David  Lutes  is  in  the  homestretch  of  his 
college  basketball  career.  The  6T”  senior 
guard  and  co-captain,  has  played  at  Purdue 
University  Calumet  (PUC)  for  two  years.  In 
two  years  he  has  been  CCAC  Player  of  the 
Week,  CCAC  Player  of  the  Year,  and  named 
as  an  honorable  mention  on  NAIA’s  District 
21  Basketball  team. 

Lutes  has  played  organized  basketball  for 
13  years.  After  playing  at  Bishop  Noll  Lutes 
was  offered  scholarships  from  Elmhurst 
College  and  Valparaiso  University  and  sev¬ 
eral  other  small  colleges.  Lutes  transferred 
to  PUC  in  his  sophomore  year  and  sat  out  his 
first  season  for  eligibility  reasons.  Since  then 
he  has  been  a  starter.  Lutes  said,  “1  never 
had  any  regrets  coming  to  Purdue  Calumet 
and  I’ve  really  enjoyed  playing  here.  I  felt 
that  when  I  transferred  here  that  I  could  do 
better  being  closer  to  home  and  I  felt  that 
I  could  get  more  playing  time  here.” 

Lutes  has  been  a  consistent  player  in  two 
seasons  at  PUC,  although  this  year  he,  along 
with  the  team,  has  struggled.  Lutes  said,  “I 
don’t  know  why  I’ve  had  problems  this  year. 
I’ve  tried  to  compare  last  year  to  this  year 
to  change  anything  that  I  might  be  doing  dif¬ 
ferent.  Basketball  is  a  lot  more  psychological 
than  people  think  and  you’ve  got  to  adjust 
to  all  situations,  that’s  just  part  of  the  game. 
I  haven’t  been  physically  100%  this  year,  but 
I’m  not  looking  for  excuses  because  you  can 
block  injuries  out  of  your  mind  when  you’re 
playing.” 

This  year  PUC’s  team  is  young  and  inex¬ 
perienced  compared  to  other  teams  Lutes 
has  played  on,  but  Lutes  doesn’t  consider  that 
any  problem.  Lutes  said,  “Coach  Liddle  and 
Linger,  along  with  all  guys  on  the  team, 
have  helped  me  during  the  season.  We’re 
inexperienced  and  have  had  to  learn  the  hard 
way,  but  we’ve  really  fallen  together  as  a 
team  and  that  definitely  helps.” 

After  13  years  of  playing  basketball  and 
on  the  verge  of  ending  his  career  Lutes  said, 
“I’m  going  to  miss  playing  basketball  be¬ 
cause  it’s  really  been  part  of  my  life  for 
so  long  and  it’s  been  a  lot  of  fun  and  that’s 
why  I  started  playing.  But  I  think  that  if 
you  don’t  have  confidence  in  yourself,  it’s  not 
worth  trying.  My  family  has  given  me  sup¬ 
port  over  the  years  and  you  have  to  have 
that  because  they’re  the  most  important 
people  behind  you.  I’ve  felt  comfortable  play¬ 
ing  at  PUC  and  I’ve  had  no  regrets  coming 
here.”  Lutes,  a  Supervision  Major,  said,  “Some¬ 
where  down  the  road  I  want  to  do  some 
coaching  with  kids,  maybe  coach  at  the  sixth 
grade  level,  but  as  far  as  playing  I  think  I’ll 
take  some  time  off  and  concentrate  on  my 
working  career.” 


Lee  Ann  DeYoung  will  be  graduating  in  May 
with  an  ASN  in  Nursing,  and  scrapbooks 
full  of  athletic  accomplishments  at  Purdue 
University  Calumet.  She  has  played  volley¬ 
ball  and  basketball  during  her  four-year  stay 
at  Purdue  University  Calumet  (PUC)  and  has 
virtually  set  every  woman’s  basketball  rec¬ 
ord  at  PUC.  DeYoung  has  been  a  Kodak 
All-American  two  times,  has  received  sev¬ 
eral  other  awards  for  basketball  and  in  her 
junior  year  was  invited  to  try  out  for  the 
women’s  1988  Olympic  basketball  squad. 

DeYoung  has  played  basketball  at  the 
competitive  level  for  twelve  years,  and  said, 
“I  had  no  idea  after  high  school  anything 
like  this  was  going  to  happen.”  DeYoung 


came  to  PUC  because  she  was  interested  in 
nursing,  she  said,  “PUC  has  one  of  the  best 
nursing  schools  in  the  country  and  I  wanted 
to  stay  close  to  home.”  When  DeYoung  be¬ 
gan  playing  basketball  at  PUC,  the  women’s 
team  had  only  six  or  seven  members.  De¬ 
Young  said,  “I  remember  some  practices 
when  we  had  only  four  or  five  girls  show  up. 
Now  we  have  got  not  only  more  quantity 
of  players,  but  a  better  quality  of  players. 
I  think  the  program  here  at  PUC  has  really 
improved  since  I  started.”  DeYoung  was  also 
the  first  woman  at  PUC  to  play  both  volley¬ 
ball  and  basketball. 

With  all  the  awards  and  notice  that  De¬ 
Young  has  received  at  PUC,  the  fame  has 
not  overblown  her  ego.  DeYoung  said,  “I 
wouldn’t  trade  all  the  awards  or  any  of  my 
career  for  the  world,  but  I  never  think  of 
myself  as  anything  but  plain  Lee  Ann.  The 
awards  are  not  just  for  myself  but  also  for 
the  school.  This  shows  other  athletes  in  the 
area  that  PUC  can  put  out  All-Americans  with 
the  competition  at  this  level.” 

DeYoung  also  attributes  much  of  her  suc¬ 
cess  to  her  family  and  coaches.  She  says. 


“My  family  has  been  very  supportive  through 
the  last  twelve  years  and  I  don’t  think  I  could 


have  gotten  this  far  without  them.  And  my 
sixth  and  seventh  grade  coaches  were  really 
helpful.  That’s  where  it  all  starts  and  that’s 
where  you  learn.  Stacey  Karpinec  has  really 
helped  too.  She  pushes  you  real  hard,  but 
she’s  a  great  friend  and  coach.”  DeYoung 


also  said,  “Concentration  is  very  important 
along  with  physically  staying  in  shape.  I 
can’t  emphasize  how  important  it’s  been  to 
train  in  my  mind  as  well  as  my  body.” 
DeYoung  uses  positive  imagery  to  prepare 
herself  45  minutes  before  a  game.  She  says, 
“I  picture  myself  and  the  team  playing 
against  our  opponent  and  that  helps  me 
focus  and  concentrate  for  the  game. 

A  month  ago  DeYoung  said,  “I  was  wish¬ 
ing  that  this  would  have  been  over,  but  in  the 
last  couple  of  weeks  I’ve  been  wishing  it 
wasn’t  over.  After  the  season’s  over  and  I 
graduate  I’m  going  to  concentrate  on  nursing 
and  getting  my  BSN  and  just  be  a  fan  of  the 
game.”  And  about  this  year’s  team  and  the 
tournament  DeYoung  said,  “This  is  the  closest 
team  that  I’ve  played  with  in  four  years. 
We’ve  got  great  depth  and  we  all  think  that 
we’ve  got  a  chance  of  winning  the  champion¬ 
ship  and  that’s  important  to  be  close  per¬ 
sonality  wise.  We’re  really  at  our  peak  now. 
I  think  that  winning  the  district  champion¬ 
ship  with  this  team  would  be  the  greatest 
way  to  end  my  career.” 


VOICE  YOUR 
CONCERNS 


Participate  in  Student  Government 


Next  Meetings: 


March  14 
12  Noon 
0-305 


Student  Government 
Office: 

C-344D 
Ext.  2394 


SUGGESTIONS  (Submit  to  SFLC  Information  Center): 
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Season  Finale  is  a  Victory 


PUC  men’s  basketball  team  won  its  season 
finale  over  Rosary  College  76-68.  The  win  gave 
PUC  a  final  record  of  14-15.  PUC  only  had  8 
players  able  to  play,  as  center  John  Muratori 
sat  out  with  an  injury.  Highlights  of  the  first 
half  included  PUC  shooting  8  for  8  from  the 
foul  line,  and  56  percent  from  the  field. 

Mike  Uhles  and  Ben  Simmons  combined 
for  14  defensive  rebounds,  most  in  the  first 
half,  keeping  Rosary  from  scoring  many 
points.  Uhles  and  David  Lutes  led  PUC,  in  the 
half,  with  7  points  each.  Tony  Green  came  off 
the  bench  with  a  couple  of  steals  and  connect¬ 
ed  on  two  consecutive  fast  breaks  to  help  of¬ 
fensively.  Jeff  Bridges  assisted  Darnell  Mar- 
dis  twice  in  the  half  to  give  PUC  a  38-18  lead 
at  halftime. 


lead  that  quickly  faded.  With  l :  03  left  Rosary 
had  cut  the  lead  to  70-63,  but  was  then  forced 
into  fouling  PUC  to  stop  the  clock.  Mike 
James  made  4  free  throws  in  the  final  40  sec¬ 
onds  to  give  PUC  the  win.  James,  who  had  12 
points  and  4  rebounds,  said,  “R  wasn’t  a  great 
game,  but  good  enough  to  win  that’s  my  per¬ 
sonal  assessment.  ” 

PUC  finished  the  night  with  4  players  in 
double  figures.  Bridges,  who  had  12  points 
and  6  assists,  said,  “I  was  happy  with  my 
performance  tonight,  it  was  100  percent  im¬ 
provement  over  my  last  game.  Winning  the 
last  game  before  the  tournament  is  a  big 
boost.”  Green  was  3  for  3  from  the  field  scor¬ 
ing  9  points  said,  “I  could’ve  played  better,  I 
Just  need  more  game  experience.” 


Rosary  outscored  PUC  in  the  second  half  to 
turn  a  blowout  into  a  close  game.  While  the 
Bridges  and  Mardis  combo  kept  working, 
along  with  continued  balanced  team  scoring, 
PUC  kept  a  double-  digit  lead  for  most  of  the 
final  half.  PUC  turnovers  accounted  for  most 
of  Rosary’s  second  half  points.  With  5:33  left 
Bridges  hit  a  3  pointer  to  give  PUC  a  13  point 


Mardis  led  PUC  with  17  points  and  5  re¬ 
bounds,  while  Uhles  added  11  points  and  7  re¬ 
bounds.  Lutes,  playing  his  last  regular  sea¬ 
son  game,  said,  “It  wasn’t  a  really  good  way 
to  get  ready  for  the  tourney  because  we  blew 
a  20  point  half  time  lead.  We’ve  got  to  work 
hard  now  to  prepare  for  the  tournament.  PUC 
is  on  the  road  for  the  NAIA  District  21  tour¬ 
nament  March  1. 


Sport  Shorts 


Racquetball 
Courts  Closed 

PUC’s  racquetball  courts,  located  in 
the  PER  Building,  have  been  temporarily 
closed.  Two  weeks  ago,  Feb.  18,  at  ap¬ 
proximately  6:40  p.m.,  PUC  student,  Todd 
Griffin,  crashed  through  the  safety  glass 
while  playing  racquetball.  According  to 
PUC  Police  Chief,  Glenn  Conor,  “Griffin 
was  running  backwards  to  hit  the  ball  when 
he  tangled  his  feet,  and  then  feel  into  the 
back  wall  and  broke  the  safety  glass.” 
Griffin  was  taken  to  St.  Margaret’s  emer¬ 
gency  room,  treated  for  minor  cuts  and 
abrasions,  and  released  immediately. 
Conor  also  said,  “We’re  waiting  for  the  in¬ 
surance  company  to  check  the  courts  be¬ 
fore  they  can  be  re-opened.” 

Larry  Beck,  physical  plant  administra¬ 
tor,  added,  “The  courts  will  be  closed  un¬ 
til  the  WW  Glass  Company,  from  New 
York,  come  to  check  the  court  to  deter¬ 
mine  how  the  accident  happened.  We  think 
that  the  glass  was  loose  in  the  frame 
and  that’s  why  it  fell  out,  but'  that’s  not 
official.”  Beck  concluded  by  saying,  “We’re 
anticipating  opening  the  three  other  courts 
by  the  end  of  the  first  week  in  March, 
but  we  won’t  know  definitely  until  WW 
Glass  gives  us  the  o.k.  This  is  the  first 
time  since  the  glass  was  installed  that  we’ve 
had  any  problems  with  the  courts.” 


Intramural  racquetball  tournaments, 
which  were  being  played  in  February, 
will  be  continued  at  a  later  date,  or  other 
arrangements  may  be  considered. 


Golf  Club 

With  Spring  approaching  golf  will  be  in 
full  swing.  Golfers  can  sign-up  at  the  PER 
Building  by  leaving  their  name  and  phone 
number.  Student  Alex  Floutis  is  initiating 
the  club  and  said,  “We  need  at  least  5  peo¬ 
ple  to  get  the  club  started  and  we  already 
have  3  who  have  signed  up.” 

The  club  will  begin  golfing  about  April  1, 
and  the  practices  and  outings  will  be  paid 
for  through  PUC.  Sign-up  deadline  is 
March  18. 


Fit  or  Fat  Club 

The  Fit  or  Fat  Club’s  roster  is  at  36  at 
the  end  of  the  third  week.  Fitness  Center 
Co-Director  Rob  Jensen  said,  “Over  90 
percent  of  the  club  members  are  on  their 
target  after  3  weeks.”  Everybody  in  the 
club  has  exercised  previously  before  en¬ 
tering  the  club,  so  all  members  have  some 
idea  of  how  an  exercise  program  runs.” 

There  are  people  in  the  program  that 
want  to  lose  30  pounds  and  others  who  want 
to  lost  4-5  pounds  and  be  able  to  keep  the 
weight  off  for  ten  weeks.  Jensen  said,  “The 
idea  for  the  program  is  to  lose  weight 
through  a  steady  and  sustained  process, 
not  to  lose  pounds  too  fast  because  that 
would  cause  muscle  loss.” 

Jensen  has  also  given  some  members  a 
home  walking  program  and  a  fitness  exer¬ 
cise  plan  for  those  who  want  to  lose  the 
maximum  weight.  Those  not  interested  in 
losing  much  weight  are  concerned  with 
losing  body  fat,  which  according  to  Jensen 
is  just  as  important  as  weight  loss. 


If  you  like  playing  football, 

you’ll  love  rugby! 

Practices  are  every  Tuesday  and  Thursday 
at  5:30  p.m.  starting  March  22.  Come  anytime. 

Games  on  Saturdays  as  follows: 

April  2  Valparaiso  University 

A 

9  Indiana  University 

A 

16  Open 

H 

23-24  Tournament 

A 

30  South  Bend 

H 

May  7  University  of  Chicago 

A 

14  Chicago  Griffons 

H 

21  West  Side  Condors 

H 

28  Elgin 

A 

Practices  and  Home  games  are  played  at 

North  Gleason  Park,  two  blocks  north  of  lUN. 

For  further  information  call 

Tim  Sullivan  942-9846 

Recruitment  Chairman 

Northwest  Indiana  Rugby  Club 

Tony  Green  drives  over  his  defender  for  a  shot.  Photo  by  Scott  Fenstermaker. 


LIVE  MUSIC  FRI.-SAT.  NITES 

10:30  p.m.  -  3:30  a.m. 

NOW  APPEARING 

^DAVE  COOK  AND  THE  HARDHITTERS  ’ 

•A  new  10-pc.  band  with  many 
sounds 

•  ’60s-’70s  rhythm  &  blues 

•  Dance  Music 

•  Midnite  Dance  Contest 

•Special  Appearances  by  “Mr.  H’’  and 
“The  Silver  Bullet” 

Show  Valid  PUC  I.D.  — 
First  Beer  25$  (Draft) 


Wed.,  Thurs.  Nights 

N 

SNEAKERS 

7  to  10  p.m.  3 

O 

*  r 

m 

</> 

H 

Ledie^s  Nites  ^  i 

z 

m 

140th 

m 

Ladies  Drinks 

< 

z 

> 

Are  25c 

(Bar  Brands)  sibleyblvo 

s 
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Loss  Builds  Confidence 


David  Fanno 
Sports  Editor 

PUC’s  Lady  Lakers  lost  63-71  to  The  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Milwaukee  Wisconsin  (UMW)  to 
finish  16-8  on  the  season.  UMW,  ranked  in 
the  top  20  in  division  If,  outlasted  PUC  in 
a  physical  contest  in  which  PUC  was  slightly 
undersized. 

Lee  Ann  DeYoung  led  PUC  through  the 
first  half  on  her  way  to  a  30-point  evening. 
PUC  had  trouble  making  some  lay-ups, 
and  had  a  low'  field  goal  shooting  percent¬ 
age,  and  committed  turnovers  which  led 
to  a  low  scoring  first  half.  At  the  10  minute 
mark  of  the  half  the  score  was  7-12  UMW, 
but  with  less  than  three  minutes  to  go  both 
teams’  offenses  began  to  establish  them¬ 
selves.  PUC  trailed  at  halftime  28-34. 

UMW  expanded  their  lead  to  35-45  early  in 
the  final  half  on  fastbreaks  and  PUC’s  turn¬ 
overs.  Head  Coach  Stacey  Karpinec  said,  “I 
was  happy  with  the  team’s  mental  toughness, 
but  our  physical  sloppiness  is  what  hurt  us.” 
PUC  was  behind  by  15  points,  but  their 


scrappy  defense  brought  them  back  to  61-66 
with  44  seconds  left  to  play.  With  little  time 
left,  PUC  was  forced  into  fouling  UMW  to 
stop  the  clock.  UMW  made  its  final  five 
points  at  the  free  throw  line  to  ice  the  vic¬ 
tory. 

DeYoung,  who  led  all  scorers  and  collect¬ 
ed  eight  rebounds  in  her  last  regular  season 
game,  said,  “For  playing  against  a  team  rank¬ 
ed  in  the  nation  I  felt  we  did  a  good  job.  I 
think  that  this  was  a  good  warm-up  for  the 
tournament.”  Barb  Myers  scored  11  points, 
nine  from  the  free  throw  line.  She  said,  “This 
was  a  tough  team  because  they  made  us  work 
hard  physically,  but  we  played  a  good  game 
to  get  us  ready  for  the  tourney.”  Karpinec 
said,  “We  needed  to  cut  down  on  the  turn¬ 
overs  and  we  didn’t  execute  well.  This  was 
good  tournament  preparation  because  we 
haven’t  seen  this  much  defensive  and  physical 
type  of  ball  in  a  few  games,  and  the  dist¬ 
rict  teams  in  the  tournament  play  very 
aggressive.”  Tournament  action  starts 
March  1. 


Lee  Ann  DeYoung  shoots  over  her  defender  as  Ginny  Foreman  sets  a  screen. 

Photo  by  Scott  Fenstermaker 


Hevezi  Hits  1,000 


Lynn  Hevezi,  5’9”,  junior  guard,  has  joined 
an  elite  group  of  athletes  at  Purdue  Univer¬ 
sity  Calumet  (PUC).  Hevezi  scored  her  1,000th 
point  against  The  College  of  St.  Francis. 
She  is  only  the  third  woman  in  PUC’s  history 
to  score  over  1,000  points  in  a  career.  Hevezi 
received  an  award  for  the  accomplishment 
from  Tom  Whitely,  president  of  The  Alumni 


Association. 

Hevezi  was  also  named  CCAC  Player  of  the 
Week,  and  NAIA  District  21  Player  of  the  Week. 

Against  The  National  College  of  Education, 
Hevezi  hit  a  triple  double,  10  points,  10  re¬ 
bounds,  and  10  assists,  to  capture  the  Player 
of  the  Week  award. 


Classified 

Ads 

PART-TIME  Marketing  opportunity!  EARN 
MONEY  and  Gain  Experience  marketing  FOR¬ 
TUNE  500  Companies’  products  ON  CAMPUS! 
Flexible  Hours!  References  given.  Call  AMBA 
at;  1-800-843-2786. 

TYPING  DONE  FOR  YOU,  reasonable  rates, 
fast  service.  Call  Cathy  (219)  845-6880  after 
7  p.m. 


PREGNANT?  CONSIDERING  ADOPTION?  We  care 
about  your  feelings  and  your  baby’s  future. 
You  choose  the  right  parents  from  many 
loving,  waiting  couples.  YOU  DO  HAVE  A 
CHOICE,  Sunny  Ridge  Family  Center,  (219) 
838-6611. 

TYPISTS  -  Hundreds  weekly  at  home!  Write: 
P.O.  Box  17,  Clark,  NJ  07066. 

PART  TIME  -  HOME  MAILING  PROGRAM! 
Great  income!  Details,  send  self-addressed 
envelope.  WEST,  Box  5877,  Hillside,  NJ  07205. 

WORD  PROCESSING  SERVICE  -  Term  Papers, 
Resumes,  Books,  and  all  of  your  typing  needs. 
Fast,  Reliable  and  Personalized  Service  for 
both  students  and  businesses.  Call  Eileen, 
924-5725. 

Earn  up  to  $100  an  hour.  Outside  sales  help 
needed.  Contact  COMPATIBLES  VIDEO 
DATING-  (219)  844-4702. 


Be  a  Zenith  Data  Systems  Campus  Rep. 
It  beats  being  broke! 

Now  you  can  earn  a  FREE 
Zenith  Data  Systems  PC,  and 
even  earn  money... 

All  you  have  to  do  is  become 
a  ZDS  Campus  Sales 
Representative.  We’ll  train  you 
and  give  you  valuable  sales  experience. 

And,  once  you’ve  sold  50  Zenith 
Data  Systems  PC’s,  we’ll  give 
you  one  of  your  own  absolutely 
FREE !  Plus,  you’ll  be  eligible  to 
start  earning  money  for  every  sale 
you  make. 

This  is  an  opportunity  to  promote 
and  sell  microcomputers  to  Faculty, 

Staff  and  Students  on  the  Purdue 
Calumet  campus.  Qualified  candidates 
should  have  microcomputer 
experience. 

Send  resume  and  cover  letter  to : 

Zenith  Data  Systems 
1900  N.  Austin  Ave. 

Chicago,  IL  60639 
ATTN. :  Matthew  Powell 

Zenith  Quality :  Be  a  Part  of  It ! 


Holiday  Star  Plaza 


CRUISE  SHIPS 

NOW  HIRING.  M/F 

Summer  &  Career  Opportunities 
(Will  Train).  Excellent  pay  plus 
world  travel.  Hawaii,  Bahamas, 
Caribbean,  etc.  CALL  NOW: 
206-736-0775  Ext.  21 2I>. 


1st  Annual  St.  Patrick’s  Day  Party 

500  Green  Drafts 

w/Purchase  of  Cup  —  $3.00 

500  in  Cash  &  Prizes 

MARCH  17,1988  6  PM  — 


(MUST  BE  21  OR  OLDER) 
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